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THIRTEEN thousand dollars more or less 
have found their way to old Marblehead 
out of the pockets of sympathetic neigh- 
Deducting all losses covered by in- 
surance, the fire has left Marblehead some 
$200,000 the poorer; to say nothing of the 
great loss that must follow from stopping 
for so long a time the accuste med channels 
of income; $13,000 is a good start but thir- 
teen is an unlucky number Let it be 
changed to three and thirty, or say a round 
840.000. 


bors. 


LONDON papers declare themselves as by 
no means averse to having Mr. Blaine fo1 
the American minister at the court of St. 
James. On the contrary, they declare that 
Englishmen would look upon it as a compli 
ment. It is pleasant to see them taking so 
sensible a view of the matter Not only 
would any country be honored by having 
such a minister, but any society would be 
enlivened and animated by a man of Mr. 
Blaine’s unbounded resources. The sea-girt 
island may indeed congratulate itself if it 
acquires Mr. Blaine as a four-years’ resident. 


THe cause of education has received 
another new and vigorous impulse. The Har- 
vard faculty, so long the only stumbling 
block in the road ¢ f true and rapid progress, 
has at last given way, and the Cambridge 
nine will next spring be permitted to con- 
test their bases with professional teams. 
Hitherto this has been forbidden them, 
much to the delight of the vociferous sons 
of Yale and the pious 
Princeton, but the last barrier to our higher 
education has been swept away, 
lege men may now enjoy all the intellectual 
and spiritual advantages of personal con- 
tact with our most eminent professionals 


‘THERE is a very easy and immediate way 


of keeping one of those resolutions of 
kindness and generosity, you made last 
Tuesday. No charity is as commendable 


as charity to one’s own neighbors, and to 
those whose needs are brought closely to 
our attention. Boston did well for Florida, 
when the fever and pestilence ravaged that 
fair land; now the call is nearer to home. 


Presbyterians of | 


and col- | 


| settle the 


It is the middle of winter and the several | 
thousand boot and shoe operatives which | 


the Marblehead fire has thrown entirely out 
of employment, must for some time at 
least, depend upon the gifts of the gener- 
ous. Beverly has sent a thousand dollars. 
What will Boston do? 

From now till the eighth of July next the 
great warm heart of New England will 
throb with expectancy and hope. It is then 
that honest John Sullivan will stand up in 
his old time way and set himself boldly 
about the swift disintegration of one Jacob 
Kilrain of Baltimore. This prize fighting is 
a most sad and lugubrious business, and 
deserves a continuous frown of unusual 
austerity; at the same time there is still a 
popular belief in the artistic beauty of a 
square deal, and John did not have one in 
that last little joust with Mitchell, and the 
admirers of fair play would not be adverse 
to seeing the Boston boy, if he must fight— 
which the police forbid—get a good chance 
to use that staunch right hand of his, 
whose pristine prowess was at one time 
the subject of much encomium. 





{and that amendment 


Stitt those Western dominies continue | 


the outcry against the inauguration ball, 
and they call loudly upon General Harrison 
to stop it. How very ill-mannered 


some 


SATURDAY, 


people are willing to be, when striving after 
some fine point of morality. Whether it is 
wicked to dance is a question on which there 
are differences of opinion, the majority, 
Without doubt, inclining to the belief that it 


is quite innocent; but there can be no di 
versity of opinion about the bad manners 
of aman who, as a guest, should seek to 


dictate 
how he 


to the host, what he would like and 
would like it At the inauguration 
ball the president is but an invited guest 
the principal guest to be sure, but still only 
a guest; and for him to give directions as to 
his entertainment would be in immeasurably 
worse taste than any species of dancing vet 
practiced by polite society 

Ir looks after all as if Mrs. Cleveland 
would continue in the White House, not for 
four years more but for a term of indefinits 
duration. The Woman's National 
Association is agitating the subject of 
placing the portrait of the fair lady upon 
those august walls. It perhaps is not too 
much to say that nothing would adorn the 
White House more or give coming wenera- 
tions a better impression of womankind of 


Press 


the present day. Martha Washington 
Mrs. ‘Tyler, Mrs. Polk and Mrs. Hayes now 
constitute the representatives that the 
painters art has preserved for us in the 
national home The addition of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s picture with its notable youth 


and attractiveness would greatly 
the charm of the excellent group 


enhance 


LEGITIME seems to be having a very poor 
season seing president of Hayti appears 
to be fairly entertaining, and it is doubtless 
not without its perquisites, but as a steady 
job it is hardly to be sought after. What 
particularly interests the American eagle at 
the present time is where that 
coming from. Hayti has just paid $100,000 
for an English steamer and $27,000 for 
rifles and ammunition, and Legitime has 
pocketed what loose change stuck to. the 
bottom of the treasury for advance salary 
As the government probably never had 
$5,000 to its name, it will be evident that 
these recent expenses have made quite a 
drain on its exchequer. In all probability the 
only way forus to get our money’s worth 
out of Hayti is for Admiral Luce to work 
his anchor flukes well into the core of the 
island, and then steam up with all speed and 
drag the whole plant northward It would 
prove very useful in grading railroad 


crossings. 


S350.000 is 


It has been given to but few people to be 
as humorous as Editor Grady of the Atlanta 
Constitution can be, upon occasion. It 
was about two years ago that le made his fa 
mous speech at the Brooklyn dinner, a 
speech so aglow with anecdote and bristling 
with point that the eminent Georgian woke 
up the next morning to find himself a na- 
tional character. Nothing in that post- 
prandial effort, however, approached in hu 
mor his recent utterance that the South will 
race problem if the Republicans 
will just keep it out of politics, where he 
declares it not belong. The essence 
of the humorous is its unexpectedness. Mr. 
Grady evidently realizes this, for it is gen- 
erally supposed, at least through the North, 
that politics in the best and highest mean- 
ing of the word, means good government, 
and it is difficult to imagine the nature of 


does 


that good government that does not con- 
cern itself with the execution of law. The 


constitution has hitherto been esteemed a 
fairly important part of our national law, 
that guarantees to all 
the equal right of suffrage, has appeared to 
the casual observer quite as worthy of con- 
sideration as any other, but Mr. Grady says 
it is nothing—really nothing Under the 
able management of such a humorist the 
Atlanta Constitution ought to rival the Lon- 
don Punch. 


AN EXCEPTION. 


The annual banquet of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association has come to be an oc- 
currence of considerate note. At their 
meeting a year ago, the subject for discus- 
sion was our commercial relations with Can- 
ada, and the able and suggestive speeches 
made on that occasion, gave the subject an 


importance in the public mind that has 
rather increased than grown less as the 
months have gone by \t the dinner given 


JANUARY 


12, 


Tuesday night at the Vendome, the subject 


ISS. 


for consideration was ‘Combinations and 
Competitions in this Country,” and the 
speeches that the topic called forth were 


distinguished not only by the eminence of 
the men who delivered them, but by the 
thoughtful preparation they displayed and 


the many sensible suggestions they con 
tained There is good deal of nonsense 
usually in after dinner speaking; but the 


vearly banquet of the Merchants’ 
tion presents a marked exception. 


Associa 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


It has been something of a mooted ques 
tion whether or not we have too méfy col 


leges and universities in this country 
That we have too many grammar schools | 
posing as universities cannot be doubted. 


A gramimar school 
institution, but 


versity 


is a good and worthy 
when it calls itself a uni- 
and the west and south are full of 
such—it becomes a proper object of ridicule. 
But of true universities, high in) scholar- 
ship and rich in resource, there can hardly 
be too many; each new one is a distinet 
gain to the well-being and higher progress 
of a community. ‘Though Massachusetts is 
rich in colleges, far beyond any other state, 
and it might almost be said beyond all other 
states combined, still scholars and 
affairs alike will look with 
the development of the 
cently endowed 
Four of the 
lected, G 
ren VP 


men of 
interest upon 
new and munifl 
university at Worcester 
faculty have thus far been se 
Stanley Hall, president, Dr. War 
Lombard, of assistant pro 
fessor of physiology; H. H. Donaldson, 
Ph.D., of Baltimore, assistant professor of 
neurology, and E. C. Sanford, Ph.D., of 
Baltimore, instructor in psychology. The 
last two as well as the president came from 
Johns Hopkins University Clark Uni- 
versity will not be unlike Johus Hopkins in 
its character. It will be its aim to afford 
the amplest opportunity for the most ad 
vanced study and original research 


soston 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


When Mr. Barnum delivered himself of 
the aphorism that Americans like to be hum 


bugged, he told the truth to be sure, but 
not all the truth; for it seems that our 
monocled and beef-eating cousins across 


the sea are equally fond of this interesting, 
though at times expensive form of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Freund, a thoughtful German 
gentleman, wanted some money, much more 
money than came readily to hand through 
the usual avenues of industry, and to pro- 


cure this desired augmentation of — his 
finances, he announced that he had a new 
electrical method of converting raw sugar 
into sugar of rare refinement. To prove 
this he rolled several barrels of raw sugar 


into his refinery and then rolled the barrels 
out again full of sugar of the finest grade. 
The iachinery by which this was done, 
could be viewed only at a distance, and 
never while in operation; as secrecy was 
the shibboleth of success. A namber of 
Americans bit at the saccharine bait, but 
not enough to fillthe basket of Herr Freand ; 
so it was tossed in English waters and the 
catch was very satisfactory. Something 
like a quarter of a million rewarded the in- 
dustry and secrecy of the great inventor 
who might in time have become a sleek 
millionaire, had he not unduly died. Not 
withstanding the laudable efforts of his 
relict to the contrary, the cat could not be 
kept in the bag, and it soon transpired that 
a number of people had been most notably 
humbugged But they cannot complain 
that the pill was not amply sugar coated. 


A NEW WORK OF ART. 
Some works of art appeal only to artists, 
and touch no responsive chord with the 
multitude; others appeal equally to artist 
and to artisan, to the connoisseur and to 
the untutored in art literature. ‘To the lat- 
ter class belongs the last product of the 
Cobb studio. It is a figure of America, in- 
tended to be placed beneath the arcade in 
the soldiers’ monument in the Cambridge 
Common. This monument was erected 
twenty years ago by Cyrus and Darius 
Cobb, and the design included at that time 
the figure of America seated within th: 
arches down upon the tablets 


looking 
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Whereon were written the names of those 
sous who had died that she might live. 
This figure was intended as the central 
piece of the monument, while the soldier on 
the top of the column was designed to ex- 
press in his military, and yet respectful atti- 
tude, the combined feeling of reverence and 
protection with which he regarded his 
country as represented by the figure below. 
But during all these twenty years the arches 
have been empty, and not until the present 
time has the money been raised to add the 
statue of America and thus complete the 
monument, and give it that significance and 
expression that in the incompleteness of 
the design it has hitherto lacked. The 
figure now finished in the studio of the Cobb 
brothers is the work of Cyrus Cobb—as far 
as the work of either of these artists can be 
thought of as apart from the other. It is a 
heroic tigure, seated, in meditative attitude. 
The right hand rests on a sheathed sword, 
While in the left reposes the wreath of 
peace. The face is one of extraordinary 
expressiveness. It is the face of a matron, 
thoughtful and grave, but still fair and 
beautiful, at once classic in every feature 
and American in its type; a face that speaks 
of tenderness for her children, of sorrow 
for the bitter feud, of peace and rest that 
the carnage is over and that brother no 
longer battles with brother, and of hopeful- 
hess, too, as she looks towards the future. 


The world of art has long since come to 
expect nothing but the best from the 
Cobb studio, but this latest production of 


their skill will delight even those whose an- 
ticipations have been the most extravagant. 
MAYOR HART'S INAUGURAL. 

Mayor Hart's inangural address is what 
was expected by those who put him at 
the head of the city government. It is 
direct, straightforward, aggressive, and 
characterized by the ring of honesty and 
sincerity—a ring noticeably different from 
that which has been most conspicuous at 
the City Hall of late. Mr. Hart goes right 
to the root of the situation, without evasion 
or concealment. The financial condition of 
the city is portrayed in its true light, and it 
is not a pleasant condition. In less than 
four years the funded debt has increased 
nearly $6,000,000 and the net debt over 
$2,000,000, while a debt of nearly $800,000 
has been incurred for current expenses. Ln 


jaddition to this, all the departments are 


crippled with deficiencies. The street su- 
perintendent, the school superintendent, 
the departments of health and of charities, 
the city hospital, and the public library, are 
all calling loudly for money, which they 
must have or be seriously impaired in their 
efliciency. Furthermore, the new court 
house will need a million and a half more, 
while the new library building will necessi- 
tate a large outlay. The tinancial outlook 
is not inviting. The financial methods of 
the last three years have been notoriously 
wasteful and reckless. Not only does the 
new mayor take his stand firmly for reform 
and economy, but he advocates the immedi- 
ate abandonment of funded loans to meet 
ordinary current and in their 
place a higher rate of taxation, if need be, 
that shall give the city money enough to 
pay its way. The address shows not only a 
thorough understanding of the condition 
and needs of the city, but a firm determina- 
tion to improve that condition and meet 
those needs. Nothing cceuld be more re- 
freshing to the patriotic citizen who has 
been intolerably wearied with the ring rule 
of the last three years, than Mr. Hart’s 
assurance that the city needs good govern- 
ment rather than partisan government. He 
was elected not because he was a Republi- 
can, but because he was Known to be an 
upright, honest and able man; and all con- 
scientious men regardless of party must 
agree with this expression of his opinion :— 

**All selfish demands of political parties and so 
cial classes should yield to our oath of office, 
which requires us to serve not only those who 
have elected us to office, but the entire community. 
Political parties are right in their proper field. 
Their true object is defeated when men seek to 
establish a partisan government. What we want 
is good government. A partisan government or a 
government of classes cannot be a just govern- 
ment, which consists in serving all citizens alike. 

The new mayor has only to live up to 
this—and no one can doubt his sincere 
effort to do so—to make himself the most 
{ Boston the most 


expenses, 


teemed of officials, and 
fortunate of cities 
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For the Commonwealth. 

MI*T. 
A thickening veil, swept at the soft wind’s will, 
Hlows damp across the meadows from the sea; 
Blows o’er the tangled weeds, that timidiy, 
And dripping with salt foam, lie dank and still 
Crushed on the marshy shore. All wet and chill 
The mist creeps slow'y on, across the lea, 
Across the trees t writhe m yaeowsy g 
To cling around the base of each dim hill 
That makes a broken line twixt sea and sky. 
Far in the distance, dim, unknown, unseen, 
It stil) floate on, @ spirit, dull and gray. 
Breathes its damp uvon the buds that lie 
Plillowed nst the meadow-grasses green. 
And go it glides, and gliding, melts away. 


~MAUD KALBFLEISUH. 


NO BLACK FOR ME. 


No black for me, dear love, when I am dead; 
Shro d not that Eonene face in funeral fold, 
But wear a soft white veil upon your head, 
As fits a saintly woman growing old. 


No black for me; why, when eternal day 
Has burst inglory on my dazzled sight, 

And God's uwn angels bear my soul away, ; 
Should my twin spirit bow in woes and night? 


There may be tears, but let them fall, sweet wife, 
As feeling one more pilgrim safe at rest, — 

One changed from dving clay to deathless life, 
Whose head bas often lain upon your breast; 


One roaming 'mid an Eden's flowers and trees, 
Whose weary, wasting fect no walks could 


share; 
One drinking heaven's breath with rapturovs ease, 
Who scarce could breathe a blessing or a prayer. 


Let me be carried from my cheerful home 
Like sunshine ont of sunshine, flowers from 
flowers; 
Let maids in white and little children come 
And cheer with tender song your lonesome 
hours. 


For you will miss me, though some path frum 


eaven 
May lead straight from my glory to your beart; 
And I may come, like Jacob's angels, given 
Some thrill, some joyous message to impart. 


So keep the light about you; death is light 

And lite and power to pure and chastened love; 
And death is only durk to doubt and sight 

That has no visions from the world above. 


No black for me when I am gone, dear love; 
Shroud not that precious face in funeral fold, 
But wear a s0/t white veil upon your head, 
As fits asaintly woman growing old. 


DOES ANY ONE KNOW?! 


Does any one know what's in your heart and mine, 
The sorrow and song, 

The demon of sin and the angel divine, 
The right and the wrong; 

The dread of the darkness, the love of the day, 
The ebb and the flow 

Of hope and of doubt forever and aye. 
Does any one know’ 

Does any one dream of the love that ts yours, 
The heart thatis mine; 

The depth and the width of the cup which each 


urs 
of chest red wine; 


Of the hate that is dark asthe midnight of grief, 


The anguish and woe; 
Tne doubt clouds of halting and blind unbelief, 
Does any one know / 


Does any one see what we have tn the heart 
To love and to hate; 
Of life’severy motive an intricate part, 
Of chance and of fate; 
The mem’ry of kisses, of starlight, of songs, 
Of roses and snew. 
Of woman's sweet eyes, of prayers and of wrongs, 
Does any one know? 


Does any one hearken to music of bells, 
And sigh of the sea, 
And the whisper of woodlands that murmurs and 
swells 
For you an. for me; 
The round of fond voices that ever respond, 
lp tones soft and low, 
To the prayer we are breathing into the beyond, 
Does any one know? 
—Nicon Waterman. 


wees , CHILDS MOUNING HYMN, 


See! the sky is glowing, 
Golden sunlight showing; 
We with birds and flowers greet the morning 
hours. 


ey our happy faces 

Be like eunny places— 

And our merry singing, like the bird notes ring- 
ing. 


May we like the flowers, 
Passe our bappy hours, 
Making lives of beamy foek py dolog duty. 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkiled ou the trees, 
And ali the litte matdens said, 
“A jewel, if you please!” 
But while they held their hands ontetretched, 
‘To catch the diamonds gay, 
A willien little san came came, 
And stole them all away. 


Anon, 


SBA WAY. 
The tide slips up the silver sand, 
Dark night and rosy day; 
It brings sea-treasures to the land, 
‘Then bears them all away. 
On might, stores trom east to west 
It wails, and gropes, and can not rest 


Oh tide, that still doth ebb and flow 
Through night to gelden day — 
Wit, learving, beauty, come and go, 
Thou giv’st, thou tak’st away. 
But sometime on some gracious shore 
Thou shalt be still andi ebb no more. 
—Elin Mackay Hutchinson. 


PAST RECALL. 


Fool! All yoy bw oi. 

Lasts ever recall; 

Earth changes, ge, but thy soul and God stand sure. 
to 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s whee : uns back or stops; 


Potter an., endure. : 
° stead —Robert Browning. 





| : For the Commonwealth. 
MR. BLOSSOM’S GREAT SPEECH. 


It was during the presidential campaign 
that the call came to Mr. Blossom to step 
| out from the rank and file of common hu- 
manity, and take his place among the lead- 
ers of mankind. 

Political enthusiasm was at its height. 
The members of the grand old party, in 
Mr. Blossom’s city, met, one evening and 
organized a ‘‘Home Market Club” of which 
Mr. Blossom had the honor to be elected 
president. 

**How did they come to make you presi- 
dent, Thomas?” enquired Mrs. Blossom, 
who was much impressed by this mark of 
esteem from her husband's fellow men. 

‘‘Well, you see,” explained Mr. Blossom, 
‘there wasn’t anybody at the first meeting 
but Judge Gould, and Johnson, the reporter 
for the Leader, and myself, and Gould and 
Johnson wouldn’t take it, so they elected 
me.” 

Mrs. Blossom read the evening paper’s 
account of ‘‘A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing.” “Remarks by prominent citizens,” 
and the ‘‘unanimous election of Mr. Thomas 
Blossom as president of the club,” and re- 
flected that there were more things in poli- 
tics, than were dreamed of in philosophy. 

The committee of arrangements informed 


| ing of the club, he, as the president, would 
be expected to make the opening speech. 


man of the committee. ‘Something to 
open up the subject. A brief resume of 
the workings of protection, in this country 
and Europe, would come in splendidly, and 
prepare the ground for further remarks.” 

“I’m not much of a speech-maker,” pro- 
tested Mr. Blossom, deprecatingly. 

“Oh! come, now, you're too modest, alto- 
gether,” interrupted the chairman. ‘‘We're 
looking for something extra from you.” 

That evening Mr. Blossom brought home 
a volume of congressional debates, and a 
volume each, of Carey, Mill, Sumner, 
Walker, Blaine and others. At the end of 
two hours’ reading he threw down the books 
in disgust. 

“Confound it!” he said; ‘‘I know I shall 
make a fool of myself. I never could make 
a speech, anyhow. It don’t run in our 
family. Besides, I don’t know one blessed 
thing about the tariff.” 

“Can’t you read up about it!” suggested 
Mrs. Blossom. 

‘That's what I'm trying to do,” returned 
her husband, ‘but the more I read, the less 
I know. J thought | knew something about 
protection when I began to read, but I 
don’t feel now as if I'd ever heard of it.” 

“Why don’t you back out?” asked his 
wife. 

“T can't. Everybody'd say | was scared. 
[ heard that Charley Lawrence had offered 
to bet five dollars that I couldn't make a 
speech ‘to save my life, and I'd die before 
I'd back out, after that.” 

‘So would I,” said his wife, emphatically. 

In less than two days Mr. Blossom had 
worked himself into an agony of distrac- 
tion over that speech; had begun no less 
than twenty speeches, and torn them all up 
in despair. 

“It begins to look as if I should have to 
skip the town, or else commit suicide,” he 
said gloomily, at the end of the second day. 

That evening, in his Chicago paper, he 
came across an advertisement, which filled 
him with a wild delirium of hope. It read 
|as follows : 
| ‘*Political speeches written on any sub- 

ject ; campaign speeehes a specialty ; strictly 
confidential; terms reasonable. Address 
‘H. 64,’ this office.” 

“That fits my case exactly!” exclaimed 
Mr. Blossom. “I'll write this very evening.” 

‘It seems too good to be true,” murmured 
his wife. 

Without further deliberation, Mr. Blos- 
som sat down and wrote a letter to ‘‘H. 64,” 
‘and mailed it that evening, so as to lose no 
time. 

Two days later he answered a ring at the 
door, to admit a tall, slim young man in a 
silk hat, who introduced himself as *‘H. 64,” 
alias Mr. J. Orland oHamilton. 

‘*I reside only ten miles from here, in the 
town of Somerville,” he explained, ‘‘and, 
being in the city today, I concluded that it 
would be more satisfactory to call and 
answer your letter in person.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Blossom were greatly 
pleased with the young man. He had a 
pale, intellectual face, glossy dark hair, 
worn rather long, and large, poetical-look- 
ing dark eyes. His manner was slightly 
theatrical, and very agreeable. 

He entered into the business on which he 


; had come with an energy and enthusiasm 


which gladdened Mr. Blossom’s heart. 

“It’s a deep subject, the tariff,” he ob- 
served ely. ‘I know men who have 
studied it for forty years, and who can't see 
through it yet.” 

“If I had studied it forty hours ae 
I'd have been a raving maniac,” said ‘ 
Blossom with an air of conviction. 

Mr. Hamilton laughed pleasantly as he 








“This is the fourteenth speech I’ve had 
an order for this fall,” he observed, as he 


| 





| Mr. Blossom, that, at the first public meet- | 
| sage you just read was protection or free 


‘You had better give us some rousing re- | 
marks on the tariff,”. suggested the chair- | 





jotted down a memorandum in a little red | clapped vigorously, the audience followed 
book 


| 
; 


| 
i 
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closed the book and replaced it in his 
pocket, and the season has just begun.” 
‘‘What led you to adopt this profession, 


| Mr. Hamilton?” inquired Mrs. Blossom, who | 


was ning to feel a very friendly inter- | 
est in the handsome stranger. 

‘The curse of Adam,” replied the young | 
man tragically. ‘‘I was obliged to earn my | 
living.” 

When Mr. Hamilton took his leave, half | 
an hour later, he carried with him ail Mr. | 
Blossom’s responsibility in regard to the) 
harassing speech. 

In just a week the speech came by mail. | 
It was learned and scholarly in the extreme, 
abounding in flowery passages and patriotic | 
sentiments. Mrs. Blossom declared ‘twas | 


| the finest thing of the kind she had ever | 


heard; she couldn’t for the life of her see) 
how a man could afford to sell such a speech | 
as that for only twenty-five dollars. And 
Mr. Blossom said if Gould or Johnson 
could get ahead of that he'd like to see) 
them do it. | 

Calmly and confidently Mr. Blossom | 
awaited the important evening. He prac- 
ticed on the speech an hour each day so as 
to become familiar with it and acquire an 
easy, off-hand delivery. He declaimed it to 
Mrs. Blossom until she insisted that she | 
knew it by heart, although it was so deep 
she couldn't understand more than half | 
of it. 

‘‘Now, [ couldn’t tell whether that pas- 


rade,” she observed, as he paused one day 
after a thrilling paragraph. 

“Why, it says it makes prices lower and | 
wages higher, and favors the farmer and | 
laboring man, doesn’t it?” demanded Mr. | 
Blossom. 

“Yes; it says that, but——-” 

“Then, of course it’s protection,” said 
Mr. Blossom triumphantly. ‘‘That’s what 
protection does. Didn't you know that 
before?” 

For a week previous to the meeting, the 
evening paper advertised it daily in glowing 
lines. Spurred on by political zeal, it went 
so far as to speak of Mr. Blossom as ‘‘our 
eloquent townsman,” and urged the citizens 
to turn out, and hear his ‘‘able address.” 

On the morning of the last day Mr. Blos- 
som said to his wife : 

‘Sue, this is the greatest event of my} 
life, I shall awake tomorrow morning and 
find myself famous.” 

The auspicious evening at last arrived. 
The opera house was filled to overflowing. 
Mr. Blossom, arrayed in his dress suit, 
with a buttonhole bouquet of red geran- 
jums, sat on the stage along with Judge 
Gould, Mf. Gilkey, and a score of other ad- 
herents to a home market and the Republi- 
can party. 

In a front seat on the left sat the editor 
of the Leader viewing the assemblage with 
an introspective smile, suggestive of the 
morrow’s editorial. Mr. Blossom felt a 
thrill of pride, as he thought of the good 
send off he would get in tomorrow's paper. 
He would buy fifty copies and send to his 
friends down East, to let them see what a 
great man he was in his own place. He 
made a note of this, on the back of an en- 
velope. 

On the right at a small table sat the re- 
porter for the Star, the opposition organ, 
with affected nonchalence jotting down 
items on a writing-pad. 

Judge Gould whispered to Mr. Blossom : 
“TI guess that paper won't feel like coming 
out at ali, tomorrow.” 

And Mr. Blossom laughed confidently, 

d said he thought not. 
anThere was a considerable sprinkling of 
ladies in the audience, and Mr. Blossom re- 
flected with pleasure that the speech con- 
tained several flowery passages, which he 
imagined to be specially pted to the 
feminine comprehension. Of course they 
were’nt expected to understand all about 
the tariff and finance, as men did. 

The Oriole Glee Club sang a campaign 
song composed by a local poet, and set to 
music by the leader of the band. There 
were eight verses, and the refrain sung 
lustily after each was as follows: 





“Three cheers for the d old party! 
We’re bound to put her through, 
We're marching on to victory, 
And to the White “cuse too.” 


The uproarious applause evoked by this 
effusion died away. There was an expect- 
ant pause. Mr. Blossom put his hand in 
his pocket and clutched the speech ner- 
vously. 

Then Judge Gould arose and beamed on 
the audience with his blandest smile. He 
said he was glad to see so many people out 
tonight. It showed they were interested 
in the cause. He wasn’t going to make a 
speech. Ohno! He'd like to. Never felt 
so much like it in his life. But he’d intro- 
duce somebody to them, in a minute, who 
would make one. 

After discoursing in this vein for some 
minutes, the judge suddenly recollected 
himself and said that he took great pleasure 
in introducing ‘‘the president of our club, 
Mr. Thomas Blossom.” 

Whereat the judge looked at Mr. Blossom 
and sat down. The men on the stage 





suit, and a voice in the gallery cried ‘“Blos- 
som.” 
Mr. Blossom arose, feeling very shaky 


and uncertain, and advanced to the front of 
the stage. He flattened out the precious 
speech on the table. Said table had been 
elevated to the requisite height, by the 
super-addition of several cigar boxes; the 
whole being surmounted by a tablespread, 
carefully arranged by the secretary of the 
club so as to skew in all directions and dip 
down in the middie. 

‘Fellow citizens,” began Mr. Blossom, 
‘ladies and gentlemen, as I look into your 
upturned faces tonight, I feel that this is a 
momentous era inour national history. We 
meet here tonight representatives of the 
grandest nation the sun shines downfupon, 
and this grandeur is exclusively due to the 
great party which we represent.” 

Enthusiastic applause greeted this senti 
ment, continuing several minutes. This 
gave Mr. Blossom time to turn over a page 
of the speech, and take a drink of water, 
from a glass on the table. Mr. Lawrence 
who had bet Mr. Blossom could not make a 
speech, began to look apprehensive. 

With rising courage, Mr Blossom pro- 
ceeded. He told them that this was the 
United States of America. That this was 
a free country. That this was the poor 
man's country. Here the laboring man 
rolled in luxury and abundance, and no one 
was oppressed or downtrodden. The ser- 
vile horde who opposed them would tram- 


| ple the stars and stripes in the dust, and 


put shackles on the hands of the laboring 
man. Shall we let them? 

‘*Never!” thundered Mr. Blossom in hero- 
ic accents. ‘‘Not while one drop of patri- 
otism thrills in our veins !” 

Thunderous aud long-contiuned applause 
Mr. Blossom, though still nervous, began 
to feel that speech making was not after all! 
such a bad business if one only had a good 
speech to make. 

Having disposed of the ‘situation’ in 
this glittering and triumphant manner, he 
settled down in dead earnest to the main 
issue,—the tariff. Mr. Hamilton had fairly 
outdone himself on that part of the speech. 
He discussed it logically, mathematically, 
metaphorically, morally, politically and 
poetically. He defined it, he analyzed it, 
he illustrated it. He took it all to pieces, 


jand put it together again, and unrolled it 


like a scroll before them. 

Mr. Blossom had waded boldly in through 
the shallows of the ‘‘situation,” but when 
he struck the deep waters of the tariff, he 
felt the solid ground slipping from beneath 
his feet. He lost his footing, and never 
touched land again, till he came out on the 
other side. 

W hile he was holding forth about ‘‘a mar- 
ket for products and products in market,” 
and illustrating by some brain-befogging 
supposable cases, he encountered a look of 
amazement on the face of the editor of the 
Leader. As he progressed, the look changed 
to one of consternation. Mr. Blossom did 
not understand this, but it made him vague- 
ly uneasy. 

As he closed a high-sounding quotation 
from ‘‘that great mind, Bastiat,” he chanced 
to glance toward the reporter for the Star. 
That young man rubbed his eyes, and 
passed his hand over his forehead, as if to 
make sure that he was not dreaming. Then 
his features relaxed into an expression of 
fiendish glee, and he betook himself to writ- 
ing with breathless ardor. 

All through the rest of the speech, Mr. 
Blossom observed peculiar and inexplic- 
able manifestations on the part of certain 
persons in the audience. Prof. Landor, 
who taught political economy in the college. 
regarded him with a penetrating stare; but 
his face gave no clue to his emotions. Mr. 
Blossom could hear Judge Gould fidgeting 
about, and talking in an undertone behind 
him. And through it all, he noted in the 
Star reporter that same exuberant joy, that 
same untiring devotion to his notes. 

But the rank and file of the party, the au- 
dience at large, stamped, and clapped, and 
cheered, as though they would go mad. 
Half the men looked envious, the women, 
admiring, while ina box sat Mrs. Blossom 
waving a fan, serenely proud and happy. 

The speech was done. The thunders of 
applause, which followed the last eloquent 
words of the peroration, still echoed to the 
rafters as Mr. Blossom stepped from the 
stage. In his hand, the mighty speech, in 
his breast, peace. 

At the door some one clutched his arm 
frantically. He turned to see Mr. J. Or- 
lando Hamilton. His face was pale. His 
eyes gleamed with a strange foreboding 
light. : 

‘Mr. #lossom,” he said, 
whisper, ‘‘a word with you. 
with you!” 

He drew Mr. Blossom into the shadow of 
a staircase, and demanded excitedly : 


in a hoarse 
I must speak 


“The speech! Where is it? When do 
you come on?” 
“Come ont” repeated Mr. Blossom. 


proudly, “‘['ve been on! [ve got through.” 
Bh young man clapped his hands to his 


“Got through ! Good heavens !” he gasped. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Blossom. <‘‘’Twas a 
great success. You ought to have heard it. 
What on earth’s the matter?” 

‘*Matter enough!” ejaculated Mr. Hamil- 
ton,‘ That was the wrong speech! A friend 
of mine mixed them. I wrote that speech 





Gee 








for a free trade meeting up in Washtenaw | know, and Gladys is heiress to a great 


county.” : 

Mr. Blossom’s face was a study. 

“Hang it all!” he stammered at length. 
"Twas so deep I didn’t Me -_— 
it, but I supposed ‘twas right. ou 
ought to have looked to that,” reproachfully. 

“Well, Mr. Blossom, I'm mighty scrry 
about it,” said the young man penitently. 
‘Perhaps nobody noticed it,” with a sus- 
picion of a smile. ‘‘You needn't pay for it 
unless you want to—under the circum- 
stances.” 

At that instant Mr. Gilkey came up. 

“Blossom,” he said admiringly, ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you. That was the best speech I 
ever heard in my life!” 

“That it was, Blossom,” chimed in Dea- 
con Evers, ‘‘You’ve scored a big success, I 
declare! I never supposed you were such 
an orator.” 


Mr. Blossom put his hand in his pocket, | 


and drew forth three ten dollar bills, which 
he thrust into Mr. Hamilton’s hand. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘it’s all right. 
mind the change. "Twas worth it.” 

The Leader, the next day. gave a two- 
column account of the meeting, and spoke 
of the withering sarcasm with which Mr. 
Blossom ‘‘used up” the views of his oppo- 
nents. The Star had the effrontery to in- 
sinuate that he sold out the cause altogeth- 
er. But nobody believed that. 

And Mr. Blossom’s speech still remained 
a towering success. 


Never 


HERMINIUS CoBB. 
MERRY BELLS. 

She was just seventeen,—the youngest 
little bride that any one remembered coming 
to reign at Arnwood Towers; the sweetest, 
daintiest little Lady Fielding that the coun- 
try had ever welcomed. 

To herself it was all like a dream, it had 
come so fast. It seemed as if all her life 
had lived itself in those six months,—the 
leaving her English school and going out to 
her father’s plantation in Ceylon, so proud 
to be his housekeeper and eompanion; the 
strange brief life on the up-country coffee 
estate; then the young English pew ond 
who passed through Lindoola in his rather 
vague wanderings for adventure’s sake, and 
who was received and entertained at Holme 
Harcourt with the delightful open-handed 
nospitality of the colonies. 

And then the awful night when the sud- 
den, terrible stroke of cholera left her fath- 
erless, and life seemed one great blank 
void; and the chaplain’s wife had been 
good to her, and had kept her from dying 
in despair; and Sir Henry Fieldi 
been still more good; and the then 
—she was resting her poor little orphaned 
head on a heart that was as kind and true 
as her own father’s, and a strong arm was 
close around her slender waist, and the 
voice she liked alone to hear of all the 
voices around her was telling her she should 
never know another sorrow could guard 
her from. He seemed the only real thing in 
all that dreamtime; the sad past, and the 
present that was so happy, were unlike 
reality." Was it really herself, simple little 
Nesta Harcourt, that people were fussi 
over and petting and welcoming home as i 
she had been a royal princess? 

Perhaps it was as well she could not re- 
alize it, as her head might have been turned. 
Why, had not the whole week Harry and 
she were spending with his sister, Mrs. 
Mostyn, to present Nesta to the country- 
side, been one round of festivities, of which 
she was queen? This evening they had all 
driven to a grand concert in the country 
town to hear a famous singer; and Nesta, 
in her wonderful golden satin gown, rich 
with embroidery and lace, with her eyes 
outshining the diamonds on her white neck 
and her cheeks flushed with their pretty shy 
pink, had been an attraction only second to 
the queen of song herself. She felt a little 
weary with the excitement and the happi- 
ness now that they had reached home and 
were having supper in the grand hall, for 
the concert had forced them to dine rather 
earlier than usual. 

The house was crowded with guests, and 
they were all vehemently declaring that the 
night was hardly begun yet, and they meant 
to finish it with a few games. The furni- 
ture in the blue drawing-room was being 
hastily moved, and Nesta’s heart sank at 
the thought of further exertion; her head 


ached and she was worn out. She would | ™® 


slip away quietly to bed, and leave Harry 
to make her excuse to Eleanor. Where 
was Harry, by the way? She had not seen 
him since they had sat down to supper, and 
he and that beautiful Miss Tafford were 
talking in the doorway. A hasty search 
through the nearest rooms had no result, 
and Nesta stopped by an open door to 
glance in at the half-cleared drawing-room. 

Two portly dowagers were deep in con- 
versation, their heads bent together behind 
their fans; but their voices rose behind the 


could not help hearing 

‘Gladys Tafford; yes, indeed!” cried the 
black velvet gown to the purple brocade. 
‘“‘A very, very old love affair that, my dear. 
He and she were perfectly 


, 


& most suitable match it would have been. | 


The two oldest families in the country,— 
his equal in position and fortune. Lord 
Stourbridge’s estates are next to his, you 


What*made Nesta’s heart give such a leap, 
and she felt spell-bound to the spot where 
she stood? . Arnwood Towers was the only 
place near the Taffords. It was as if her 
whole being was strained to hear the rest. 
She never thought of cavesdropping, poor 
child; it was a life-and-death work to her. 

‘And why didn’t it come about?” asked 
the purple brocade. 

“Heaven knows! A lover's tiff, I sup- 
pose, or some such rubbish. It’s a thous- 
and pities! A Lady Fielding has always 
been at the head of the county society ; 
Gladys Tafford is just made for the position, 
with her beauty and cleverness and talents. 
She has always been immensely popular.” 

‘And who is the girl he has married? She 
seems a nice little thing enough.” 

“©, a harmless sort of a creature; pink- 
and-white prettiness, nothing more. She 
was a planter’s daughter in Ceylon or some- 
where, and he was staying with them when 
the father died. She was left quite friend- 
less and destitute, and he married her out 
of pity. He was always a Quixotic goose, 
Harry Fielding.” 

The spell was over now, and Nesta, white 
as death, was hurrying up-stairs to her 
room. There was a little sofa in a sheltered 
nook in the corridor, and there sat Harry— 
the missing Harry—and the woman he 
would have married. 

Nesta sped past, but as she fled she saw 
Harry bend his head to kiss the beautiful 
hand he was holding, and murmur, “If I 
had only known years ago, things might 
have been so different.” On, on, till her 
own door closed behind her, and she gazed 
wildly round at the pretty ornaments that 
strewed her bower, as if she had never 
seen them before. She flung the diamonds 
from her throat and wrists as if they hurt 
her, and sank into a chair beside the quaint 
old ebony table, leaning her head, w th its 

le of crisp brown hair, down on her 
folded arms. She did not shed a tear, but 
her brain seemed on fire. Beside her stood 
the tall vase of rushes that Harry and she 
had gathered from the lake only yesterday. 
Was n't it a hundred years ago? 

‘Never another sorrow he could guard 
ber from?” 

Well, it was true; he couldn’t help this; it 
wasn't his fault; he meant to do right; he 
meant to do right; he had married her ‘‘out 
of pity,” when he loved another woman. 

It must be her own fault, not his; yes, 



























ing more; and she was not tall and stately 
and talented; and she ought to have known 
pity was’nt love, only it seemed so like it! 


“If he had known years o, things 
might have been so different!” ight they 
not still? 


What if she were to go away 
that very night and never trouble him 
again? She had nota friend in the world 
except her old Brighton schoolmistress ; she 
would go to her and her to take her in, 
and let her teach the little children. And 
perhaps she might soon die, and Harry 
could be happy with the woman he always 
loved. Nesta felt as if death wouldn't be 
long in coming, she felt so ill now. 

Pt oe up to fetch atime-table. Yes, 
the train passed through Middlehamp- 
ton at three o’clock; it was only twelve 
now, and though she couldn’t very well un- 
derstand the puzzling res, she thought 
it must s at the little station just the 
other side of the park. 

She drew her blotting-book to her and 

to write fast. A big tear or two 
splashed down on the paper, but she wiped 
them patiently away: it must be clear, that 
Harry might read it. 

“They say you only married me from 
pity,” she wrote. ‘‘I might have guessed it, 
my , but you were so good to me 
that I never, never, never did. I can’t 
make you free again; but it is better for 
us never to see each other any more‘ 
and perhaps I may die, and you can go back 
to the woman that you have always loved. 
I saw you just now when you kissed her 
hand and said things might have been so 
different if you had only known years 
ago. Yes, they would have been different 
for us all. God bless you, my poor, good 
ver & You were not to blame.” 

ihe paused and looked up. 
‘‘What shall I sign it?” said she; “I am 
ro tens wife any more, for only love really 
e ” 


a % 
Her Ms fell on her little wedding ring, 
its —_ tness scarcely tarnished yet. She 
and pressed her lips to it gently, 

solemnly. 
‘“Q Harry, my Harry!” she whispered; 
‘if it had only been love, not pity.” 
She rose and slipped off the golden satin 
gown and put ona dark warm dress instead. 
“IT must even go away from himin the 
things he gave me,” she said, as she fas- 
tened her long fur cloak with its silver 
clasps. ‘‘I haven't a single gown that was 
mine before I knew him. He has even 
dressed me out of charity. His pity has 
been more generous than other people's 
love.” 

She opened the French window in her 


and | dressing room and stepped out on the bal- 


because she was pink-and-white and noth- 


where the letter to Harry lay, with the light 
full upon it, so that he conld not miss it, 
and resolutely turned away. 

The moon was bright with a fitful 
brightness,—now almost as light as day, 
now hurrying behind hidden clouds—and it 
was bitterly cold. Nesta drew her cloak 
tighter around her and tried to walk fast, 
but she was desperately weary and could 
only stumble along. Surely she could not 
have missed her way? The moon and the 
clouds were playing such pranks that one 
could not be sure, and her heart had been 
too full to notice all the turns. It was as 
black as Erebus now; a darkness that 
might be felt- Nesta took a few steps for- 
ward, then stopped short by some mysteri- 
ous instinct, juat as the moon shone out 
clear and bright once more, its golden 
sparkle reflected as by a thousand broken 
mirrors in the waters of the lake which 
slumbered at her feet. A strange, sharp 
pain shot through her heart as she saw the 
very rushes Harry and she had been gather- 
ing yesterday. Yesterday? A thousand 
years ago; when she was happy. 

A wild thought fiashed across her 
brain; she had wished to die; would it 
not be better for Harry and herself, 
yes; and for that other woman too, if 
she were lying under those cold, smiling 
waters in a dreamless sleep? It was only a 
moment; her soul was too white and too 
brave for more; she recoiled with a start 
of horror. But, ah! the bank was worn 
and smooth; her little feet slipped on the 
edge; she threw out her hands to save her- 
self, but the frozen grass slid through her 
fingers; there was one short, sharp cry, 
and a pale, sweet face lay still among the 
rushes in the silent moonlight. 

It was dark and warm and deliciously 
restful when she knew anything again. She 
heard Harry’s low voice before ever she 
opened her eyes, and felt his clasp of her 
hand—Harry’s hand-clasp, there was no 
other like it anywhere—and thought it must 
be heaven, and was glad that she was done 
with earth since this was so much better. 
And so she slept on. 

And when next she woke she knew that 
the clouds she seemed to lie on, clouds soft 
and billowy, were her own bed, nothing 
more ethereal; and she was aware that it 
must be earth still, but she felt that it did 
not matter since it could be so much like 
heaven, for Harry’s voice and Harry's hand 
were with her still; and she slept again, 
smiling gently 

But the next time she woke, the hand and 
voice were missing, and only Harry’s back 
was visible inthe room beyond as she raised 
herself on her pillows. And as she rose, 
she caught sight of herself in the long 
Psyche glass opposite and started at the 
reflection. For all her tangle of brown 
hair was cut short and there was no. pink- 
and-white prettiness now, only the great 
dark eyes and a small white face. And as 
she fell back on her pillows, half from sur- 
prise and half from weakness, for she was 
very feeble, the bells burst out clear and 








me so yourself! But, Harry,” in a whisper 
which scarcely reached his ear, ‘‘did you 
marry me out of pity?’ 
“Yes, my sweetheart; the very sincerest 
pity for myself!” 
—_ Nesta never asked any more ques- 
tions. 





A ROSE JAR. 


Perchance some maiden with plenty of 
roses, but with no experience in preparing 
a pot-pourri asks if some one will give her 
a recipe for making one. The following is 
an old formula of the time of Charles the 
First. I have recently tried it, and so can 
recommend it for anyone desirous of start- 
~— rose jar or pot-pourri: 

he rind of two lemons cut thin, one 
pound bay salt, ounce orris root, powdered, 
one ounce gum benzoin, one ounce cinna- 
mon, one half ounce cloves, one ounce nut- 
megs, one grain musk, finely ground, 12 
bay leay .., a few sage leaves, rosemary and 
lavender cut small, one ounce lavender wa- 
ter, one ounce eau de cologne, one ounce 
bergamot. 

ix all together in a pan, and add sweet 
flowers in their natural state as they come 
into blossom; stir it frequently, at least 
once aday. It must be put in afcovered 
stone pot, with a wooden spoon to stir it 
with. At the end of two or three months 
you will have a sweet-scented mass ready to 
fill any number of pretty Japanese rose jars. 
Then, from time to time, throw in the roses 
that some fond youth has presented to you 
—the youth who lives only when you smile 
upon him. 

Bay salt, by the way, is the kind that 
comes from Bayonne, or the Bay of Biscay, 
but I question whether it is any better for 
the purpose than common salt or ‘‘brande,” 
as it is called. 

A lady, as long ago as 1832, made some 
potpourri, which is still fragrant. 

It would be worth while to try her recipe, 
which is as follows: Gather early in the 
day, and when perfectly dry, a peck of 
roses, pick off the petals, and strew over 
— three-quarters of a pound of common 
salt. 

Let them remain two or three days, and 
if fresh flowers are added, some more salt 
must be sprinkled over them. Mix with 
the roses half a pound finely-pounded bay 
salt, the same quantity of allspice, cloves 
and brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
gum benzoin and two ounces of orris root 
Add one gill of brandy and any sort of fra- 
grant flowers, such as orange and lemon 
flowers, lavender and lemon-scented shrub, 
and any other sweet-scented flowers. They 
should be perfectly dry when added. The 
mixture should be occasionally stirred and 
kept in close-covered jars, the covers to be 
raised only when the perfume is desired in 
the room. If after a time the mixture 
seems too dry, moisten with brandy only, 
essences too soon losing their quality and 
injuring the perfume. “ 

As this mixture made nearly 60 years ag 








sweet and mystical in a perfect carol of 
exultant joy. 


“Christmas bells! Is it Christmas?” she 


said. ‘‘Why, it was November when I 
died!” 
And as Ha turned and hurried to her 


side, she smiled up at him, and asked 


again, — 

“Christmas? Is it really Christmas, 
Harry?” But he only bent to catch her in 
his arms. 


She yielded to his kisses; then suddenly 
she tried to push him from her. © ‘‘Harry— 
you must not!” she said. 

He saw the troubled look in her eyes, and 
knew that memory was coming back. 

“Yes, I must,” he said; ‘‘my little dar- 
ling, my blessing, my life! The doctor 
says I must tell you all about it, for the 
worry will hurt you more than the talking; 
and, oh! how I have waited for this time to 
come! It has been one long nightmare 
since the minute I heard your scream, and 
ran up just in time to see you sink.” 


“Then it was you who found me? 0, 
Harry !” 
“Yes, you must hear it all. I came to 


our room five minutes after you must have 
eft it and there was the time-table open, 
and your little note, bless it!” That tear- 
spotted bit of paper will never leave Harry 
Flelding’s heart while he lives. ‘And so I 
just set off for the station as hard as I could 
go. I had almost reached the park gate 
when that cry came,—off to the right,—and 
I turned just in time.” 

His voice broke, and he bent his head 
down to hers. 

‘‘Nesta, it was a lie, a vile, infamous lie, 
whoever told it. Gladys Tafford and I were 
always dear old boy-and-girl friends; noth- 
ing more. I knew my cousin Wilfred loved 
her, and I always thought she had some- 
thing to do with his going to Australia 
years ago. It was only that night that she 
confessed to me that a ary been engaged 
all these years, and Wit was trying to 
make a fortune for her sake. I told her 
how I would soon put that all right; and 
then I scolded her for never having told me 
before, when I corid have saved them both 








cony, whence a flight of steps went down to 

| the terrace below. She glanced back at the | 
| pretty room, with its Japanese cabinets and > 
blue and white china, and the ebony table | 


all these weary years of waiting. Nesta!” 
for her face was hidden and she was sob- 
bing softly, ‘you will not doubt me again?” 

Never, never, never' Not if you told 


is still fragrant, no one need hesitate to try 
the recipe. But if in a multitude of conn- 
sellors there is wisdom, in a collection of 
recipes there may be one better than others, 
and I will give you still another: 

Prepare two dry pecks of rose leaves and 
buds, one handful each of orange flowers, 
violets and jessamine, one ounce each sliced 
orris root and cinnamon, one quarter ounce 
musk (if desired), one quarter pound sliced 
angelica root, one quarter pound red part of 
cloves, two handfuls of lavender flowers, 
heliotrope and mignonette; one half hand- 
ful each of rosemary flowers, bay and laurel 
leaves; three sweet oranges stuck full of 
cloves and dried in the oven, and then pow- 
dered in a mortar; one half handful of 
marjoram, two handfuls of balm of Gilead, 
dried; one handful each of bergamont, 
balm, pineapple and goosemint leaves. Mix 
well together, and put in layers in a large 
china jar; sprinkle salt between the layers. 
Add a small bottle of Lubin’s extract of 
new-mown hay, and moisten with brandy. 
If the mixture becomes too dry, stir it 
whenever adding liquid or additional leaves, 
and when wanted for use. If the jar is 
tight, it (the mixture) will keep and be fra- 
grant for ten years. I know that many 
girls will thank me for these recipes.— 
Drake’s Magazine. 


True generosity remembers benefits re- 
ceived, and forgets those it has conferred. 

He that loses his conscience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping. Therefore be 
sure you look to that. And in the next 
place look to your health, and if you have 
it praise God, and value it next to a good 
conscience; for health is the second bless- 
ing that we mortals are capable of; a 
blessing that money cannot buy; thereforet 


value it, and be thankful for it-—Izaak 
Walton. 


Dr. Younger’s plan of implanting natural 
teeth in place of those lost has proven less 
successful than was hoped, as the roots 
gradually undergo absorption, causing the 
teeth to loosen and fall out after a year or 
two. 


The best perfection of a religious man is 





to de common things in a perfect manner. 
| A constant fidelity in small things/is.a great 
i and heroic virtue,— St. Bonaventura. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








EVENT AND OPINION. 


The Q railroad strike is now ex. 


Mayor O’Brien now has ample ‘‘leisure to 
be good.” 


These mark-down sales are making sad 
havoc with our surplus. 


Redress is what our women clamor for, 
and will, just so long as they are daughters 
of Eve. 

The tongue is a boneless member, but a 
good many bones have been broken in con- 
sequence of it. 


Quincy is quite the happiest city of the 
commonwealth, up to date. Congratula- 
tions: Revolve around the Hub. 


Resolved, To do away with the [nterstate 
Commerce No Pass law, that transportation, 
like happiness, shall nevermore be bought, | 
but always free. | 


It is said that the Queen’s household ex- | 
penses come to the tidy little sum of £85,000 | 


a year. This ought to allow butter on both 
sides of her bread. 


When President-elect Harrison has been 
inuugurated as many times as Gov. 


\rainy days 


‘looked for when the horsecars are sus- 
| pended, if all signs do not fail. Down-town 


passengers will not like being left at Park 
square, especially as it is said no transfers 
will be given. The eight-cent check may be 
bought, which would ill suit the Tremont 
House passenger who is used to paying but 
a nickel for his down-town ride, and the 





can soon rejoice in the exclusive possession 
of their Coolidge’s Corner cars. Here the 
matinee girl, c ned or in lawless soli- 
tude, can settle her tailor-made draperies, 
and fluff up her best boa, and read the last 
|novel, undistarbed by the regard of the 
|ninety and nine, who have switched off at 
| Beacon street, to trouble Longwood no 





great crowd of Winter street shoppers, on | more. 


especially, will 


‘who wonders? Women really seem to 


‘look for a rainy day on which to clear | 


their shopping list. each deluding her- 
self with the idea that the stores will be 


| less crowded than on arare sunny day. The 


conductors will dread those women, for 


with all consideration for the dear creatures, | 


we must admit that they do have a world 
of trouble with those eight cent checks. 


| Now and then one, more combative than the 


rest, actually shows fight with the con- 
ductor,—which is not pretty, and invariably 
results in her added discomfiture, for the 
West End employee is bound in bands of 
iron, and must and will follow orders. 

The management doubtless reasons in its 
| corporate mind that the Park square pas- 
|senger who finds himself landed at the 
| Providence station has received the worth 


of his money, and can by no means be per- | ders of printing and language, so serenely | 


frown, and | 


—e 


The change from the overhead system to 
|the underground conduit at Marlborough 
| street makes no perceptible difference in the 
working, as the possessors of the forward 
| Seats can assure themselves, the prospect 
| being unbroken by the usual pair of horses’ 
| tails in front of the car. The standing fra- 
ternity however; prove, for the present, 
| even more opaque. 

Of course we are interested in it all. 
| These things mark a great change, and are 
| full of suggestion of future possibilities. 
| One sees small children, babies, among the 
| passengers, who feel no wonder in their in- 
|fantile minds, at the harnessing of this 
| mysterious force. As we of an earlier gen- 
eration accepted the marvels of steam and 
| telegraphy as naturally as we did the won- 


Ames | mitted to receive a transfer that would con- | 40 these small people take electric trans- | 


has, for example, he will care very little for | vey him to Chelsea Ferry, if he chose to go | portation, aud telephonic and phonographic 


the ball of the giddy. 


The ladies of Birmingham welcomed Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Puritan bride to the tune of 
diamonds and pearls. Who says the British 
dowager is of jealous mind! 


Emma Abbott takes a vacation of two 
weeks in consequence of her bereavement, 
which is all that the most exacting ‘‘pro- 
fessional husband” could require. 


General Harrison does well to take time | 


for sober second thought before announc- 
ing his Cabinet, but it is trying to the 
nerves of the press and the people. 


It is fatiguing to anticipate the coming 
four years’ revel of the paragraphers with 
the unrythmic name of Lige. Let us have 
no ‘‘Daniel” jokes served rechauffe. 


‘“‘mental disturbance” is announced the pub- 
lic begins to wonder if his condition could 
not be better described by a single word. 


The new relieving channel of Stony 


Brook is well named, but Boston will hardly | or was there any accident, not even a} 


know what to worry about if it proves an 
adequate outlet for the rampageous stream. 


The Woman's Journal is out with a pretty 
and becoming new dress, and really seems 
quite as proud and pleased as the rest of us, 
who are feebler minded, do upon similar 
occasions. 


Those of us who failed to see the New 
Year’s eclipse must look out for the next 
one, Which we can investigate on Dec. 22, 
1889, either in Western Africa or French 
Guiana, if it does not rain. 


The January clouds have a way of pre- 
cipitating their moisture upon our sacred 
soil with a velocity that is in the highest 
degree unacceptable to the fastidious pedes- 
trian. But it is no use for him to kick! 


Southern California cares little about the 
earth, but she wants the moon, and is will- 
ing to pay $100,000 to the constructor of a 
42-inch lens that will bring that luminary 
within sixty miles. This would do very 
well, but the moon has a confirmed habit of 
rising, that the astronomers must take into 
account. 


Roget's Thesauras was heavily drawn up- 
on by the inditer of a statement to the effect 
that ‘‘Mrs. Cleveland was a guest at the 
interesting reading given by Mrs. Sher- 
wood at Washington in the drawing-rooms 
of Mrs. Whitney, and immediately on its 
conclusion she efully rose and con- 
gratulated Mrs. Sherwood warmly upon the 
charm and interest of her brilliant paper.” 
Had there been room for another adjective 
be sure it would have been there. 


John Wanamaker, though he does not 
believe in Sunday advertising gets away 
with a good deal of money week-days. He 
says, ‘I spend $5000 a week in advertising,” 
and I pay a skilful man—a former news- 
paper editor, and a good one—#$1,000 a 
month to do it forme. I make money by 
it. Advertising is the leverage with which 
this store has been raised up. I do not see 
how any large and successful retail busi- 
ness can be done without liberal advertising. 
Boston merchants should be like minded. 
Tur COMMONWEALTH agent will call. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


While the novelty lasts, Boston will stand 
pe at these new electric cars that have 








this week settled down to bnsiness on the | 


Brighton route. The horsecars still make 
their regular trips over the same line, the 
management evidently fearing that its new 

ng steed is not yet well in hand, and 


s 
to be depended upon by passengers who 


will brook no delay in the interest of sci- 
ence. A lively chorus of grumbling may be 


| 80 far, in consideration of the paltry nickel 
that would pay for the whole; so in keeping 
even with the Brighton ‘‘sharp” they must 
deal out injustice to their short route pas- 
sengers. A ‘‘depot check” would perhaps 
|be the simplest solution of the question 
| that passengers are asking at all hours of 

the day. So peculiar is this extravagant 
| American people in its watch over a grasp- 
| ing monoply, in the matter of small fraud. 


—e— 





i 


The Observer has made personal test of 
the electric trip, and come out safe and 
sound at the end, which ‘‘reminds us of a 
little joke.” Very soon after the Observer 
had set up his Lares and Penates, and was 
taking object lessons in Hibernian meth- 
ods, Christmas holidays dawned, and the 
family cook must have the ‘‘day out.” She 
came to hand only a few hours late, the 
next day, full of enthusiasm over the 
| good time she had enjoyed. 

“Everything went so nice at the party,” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘there wa'n't any fight, and 
| everything was so nice.” 

| So it is worth while to record that on the 
| Observer's first trial trip nobody was killed, 








and expectation, and naturally somewhat 
| disappointing to the passenger. 

mak 

| The noseless thing comes down the rails, 
}and you say your prayers and step aboard. 
The car is sure to be full. Men cluster in 
swarms on the front and rear platforms, 
though an almost empty horse car follows 
sulkily in the rear. If anything is to hap- 
pen they want to be there to see it. The 
West End Company has done itself proud 
in shining up the electric cars. They are 
resplendent in the bravery of engraved 
window panes, gorgeous frescoing, electric 
lights, polished wood-work, plate glass 
panel-mirrors, set too high to minister to 
personal vanity; while outside they glitter 
with the blazonry of shining paw A and 
blue and gold pigments lavishly apphed. 
Impressionists beyond question are the ar- 
chitects and furnishers of those Park 
Square cars. 


iand which was contrary to precedent 


—— 


The independent vehicle slides swiftly 
over the rails, with a sizzling, humming 
sound, as if steam boilers were work- 
ing underneath, and it could not have 
been imagination that caused the Observer 
to feel a certain warm, tingling sensation 
in the feet, that certainly is not the every- 
day experience ina long route car. Very 
possibly there are those who will fail to en- 
dorse this electric experience, as there are 
those in whose hands ‘‘Planchette” refuses 
to work, or the witch hazel divining-rod to 
|turn, over hidden springs, but as the Ob- 
server was partially dealt with in these and 
similar regards when the electric fluid was 
passed round, perhaps it is not unreasona- 
ble to look forward to a season of tingling 
extremities. As to the matter of tempera- 
ture the car that day was uncomfortably 
warm, doubtless attributable to the folly of 
the passengers in arraying themselves iu 
winter wrappings on an April day. 


The car makes a sensation in the equine 
world. It. is really pitiful to see how 
the horses it. Some, more airy 
than their fellows, try to vault over neigh- 
boring fences as the apparition appears; 
some content themselves with staring at 
the Thing, with eyes that fairly stand out 
of their heads; not a few try to enter into 
competition with it, in the matter of speed, 
while the rival car horses eye it with a jeal- 
ous professional stare, as who should say, 
“You, there, whoever you. are that think 
you are so much better than we, make hay 
while the sun shines, but wait till snow 
comes, and see what we shall see.” 





Longwood people are resigned that they 
are left out. 
of travel into another channel, and they 


|; wonders. The world do move, and we 
| have to bestir ourselves to keep up. 

We expect to propel ourselves by electric- 
}ity some day. It is sucha tireless agent. 
| It matters not at all how heavily loaded the 
| car there is no strain, and no panting and 
| heaving and tugging to start. After a long 
day’s work the thing is not tired, and never 
can tire. Clearly, that is the agent we need 
to keep ourselves in the treadmill. Where 
is the inventor who will set humanity itself 
to running by electric force that shall be 
powerful and tireless? We pause for an 
answer. G. P. 


CITY CHAT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Amory D. Wainwright have 
taken apartments at the Vendome for the 
season. 

Colonel T. W. 
Europe this spring with his family for a 
year’s absence. 
| Hon. Henry H. Sprague has been elected 
| president of the Boston Civil Service Re- 

form Association. 

| ‘The recent Authors’ Reading netted the 
| Beneficent Society of the New England 
| Conservatory of Music $304.32. 


| ‘The lecture on ‘‘The Development of Char- 
lacter in Schools,” by Mrs. Louis C Hop- 
kins, delivered in Wesleyan Hall on Thurs- 
day, gave the ladies some knowledge of the 
methods of the lady superior in repressing 
evil tendencies and encouraging good im- 
pulses. 

Mr. N. S. Wax of 51-2 Fark street, re- 
ceives a kind thought from every passerby, 
such a bower of beauty is his store with its 
rich and bewildering display of flowers. 
He particuliarly receives the thanks of his 
customers for the moderateness of the 
prices. 

Rey. William Henry Brooks of Hanover, 
Mass., is at the Brunswick for the winter, 
while attending the session of the Legisla- 
ture, in which he is the representative of 
the fifth Plymouth district. He is a Balti- 
|}more man by birth and a graduate of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. 

The courses of domestic lectures which 
commence on Wednesday morning at 11 
o’clock in the domestic science department 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 








Mrs. Lincoln, the author of the popular 
cook book. The course includes 30 lectures, 
15 of which are to be given on the moruirgs 
of Wednesday and Eriday and the other 15 
upon the evenings of those days at 7.30. 


Miss Susan Everett Hale of this city will 
give a fashionable series of readings at 
Washington next week for the benefit of 
the Children’s Hospital. These readings 
which were to have taken place at the resi- 
dences of Secretary Fairchild, Secretary 
Whitney, Mrs. Lucius Tuckerman, Mrs. 
Anthony Pollock and Mrs. Leiter, will in- 
stead be given at All Souls’ Church. 


Boston arrivals at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York, during the past week, were: 
| Edward Wright and wife, Herbert Torrey, 





C. E. Brown, F. W. Lincoln and wife, Jas. 
Wilson, W. H. Lethbridge, Mrs. and Miss 
Sanborn, J. H. Stickney and wife, D. O. 
| Collins, C. Wetherill and wife, M. J. Miller- 
}ick, G. Warren, J. B. Niver, J. S. Murphy, 
J. R. Murphy, J. D. Rice, J. A. Messinger, 
Mrs. D. G. Perkins, Miss Wentworth. 


ver Ditson & Co. and John C. Haynes & Co.., 
music publishers and dealers of this city, 
was the recipient of a life-size crayon por- 
treit of himself, executed in a hly artis- 
; te manner by Allen & Rowell of this city, 
}ina superb bronze and gold frame, as a 





houses. It was a spontanéous offering, and 


Higginson will sail for | 


tion on Berkeley street, are to be given by | 


| Geo. L. Worcester, E. L. Jones, I. Green, | 


Mr. John C. Haynes, of the firms of Oli- | 


| 
| 


DR. KANOLAHW’S 


ib iy Mere fre 


Warran 

hs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
and Throat A ffections, and all] com- 
plaints tending to CO 






) 





| fittingly expresses the good will and re 
spect entertained by the employees for their 
| employer. 

Boston arrivals at the Metropolitan Ho- 
tel, New York, for the past week were: C. 
S. Scovil, H. W. Perkins, John Brandt, M. 
L. Perkins, E. P. White, R. G. Brown and 
| wife, C. E. Kelsey, Miss C. Ritchie, Miss 
Burvham, E.G. Kramer. J. T. Fitzgerald, 
R. Bishop, J. B. Babcock, E. A. Magnifico, 
S. Jacobs and wife, A. H. Kimball, F. E. 
Fennessy. Mrs. E. F. Fennessy, T. H. 
| Hewell, F. S. Hardenbork, C. Heatty, F. 
J. Ham, O. G. Robinson, W. 8S. Sleeper, W. 
S. Whedon, B. E. Parker and wife, H. C. 
| Barnes, Chas. Dove, N. H. Bardersen, C. 
| F. Weston, E. H. Mower, G. J. Barker, J: 
|H. Beale, W. E. Sleeper and wife, C. P. 
| Shillaber, 
| The annual meeting for the choice of of- 
| ficers of the East Somerville branch of the 
| W. C. T. U. was held on Tuesday, p. m., in 
|the vestry of the Franklin Street Church. 
| Interesting and exhaustive r ports were 
|read by the president, Mrs. Lombard, the 
|recording secretary, corresponding secre- 
tary, and by Mrs. Dyer, who visits the 
| Charlestown Almshouse one Sunday in each 
jmonth, holding a religious service, and car- 
| rying delicacies to the sick. They have had 
ja course of seven lectures for the public. 
| The Loyal Legion is in a prosperous condi- 
tion and good work in the distribntion of 
temperance literature is being done by this 
band of noble workers. 

PERSONAL. 

Mayor Hewitt says his expenses in the re- 
cent election were $40,000. 

Alphonse Daudet is nearly 60 years of 
| age, but does not look it by at least 10 years. 
Robert Louis Stevenson will reach New 
| York about Feb. 1, and at once resume his 
| literary work. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg has been ap- 
pointed governor of the Isle of Wight, vice 
Viscount Eversley. deceased. 

Lady Shaftesbury of England has become 
ja shopkeeper. She has opened a store at 
Bournemouth for the sale of dairy and 
farm products. 

A son was lately born to General and 
Mrs. A. W. Greely; the third addition to 
their family since General Greely’s return 
from Lady Franklin Bav. 








An agent of the Rothchilds has purchased 
for a nominal sum a newly discovered gold 
mine in the Batapolis district in Mexico. 
Advance rumors say that there is $25,000,- 
000 worth of gold waiting to be uhcovered. 


It is reported in Paris that the young 
Emperor of Germany has a tumor on the 
brain and that it renders him temporarily 
insane. It may suddenly break, when the 
emperor will either die at once or become 
an imbecile. 

The emperor of China has conferred 
marks of distinction upon Prince Bismarck , 
Herr Krupp and Herr Shultow, the presi- 
dent of the Vulcan company, as a token 
that China is satisfied with the building of 
Chinese ironclads in Germany. 





George Osgoodby of Pomona, Cal., was 
the author of the Murchison letter. Os- 
goodby is a native of New York, and is 
34 years old. His father is an Englishman. 
| Murchison is the family name, and is at- 
tached to that of Osgoodby by marriage. 
| Mr. David M. Stone of the New York 
| Journal of Commerce is perhaps as literally 
| the editor of his paper as any newspaper 
}manin the country. With a single excep- 
| tion, not an editorial that he has not either 
| written himself or carefully edited has gone 
into his journal during the last 20 years. 


Randall seems very weak and nervous. 
Nothing but pluck keeps him at his desk in 
jthe house. He has a new interest in life 
;now in Samuel J. Randall Lancaster, his 
lately arrived grandson. His own son, 
| Samuel J. Randall, Jr., grows more like his 
| father every day, even to his look through 
| his spectacles. 
Ira Sankey, the evangelist, having been 
| suddenly called home, sailed from London 
| for New York last week. He will return in 
| the summer and assist Mr. McAll in Paris. 
| While in Europe he received assistance to 
| erect two churches in America—one at his 
|former home, Newcastle, Penn., and the 
| other at Northfield. 


The Empress of Russia has been advised 
|to spend the winter at Naples, in order to 
recruit her health by a complete change of 
jairand scene. But like a brave woman she 
‘has declined to leave the emperor at this 
| moment, on the plea that he as well as her- 
| Self needs a change. and that while for 


The new route turas the tide | New Year's gift from the employees of both political reasons he is unable to leave Russia 


| her place is by his side. 
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HILLARY BELL’S LETTER. 
TheDramatic Season. 


New YOrK, Jaa. 9, 1889. 


Things theatrical have been so far with- loa 


out any remarkable importance. There 


James Duff is in a tlue state | 


I hear that Lillian replies that Dutt 
not pay her salary. This would be 


have been no stich snecesses this winter as |20Ugh to set her free. However, Lillian is 


there were last year, no elaborate produc- 


; jous at Duff because she says that while she 
tions, a Sow pave ar Bear os pee } was suffering from a severe cold on the road 


attention of the town. 
ripple of interest in the scenic performance 
of ‘‘Cleopatra” at Palmer's. 
Mrs. Potter has been received indifferently | 
in New York. Those who crowded Mrs. 

Langtry’s performances viewed her imitator 

with coldness, and the beautiful Mrs. 

Potter has been playing to very empty 

houses. But there was some curiosity to 

see what she would make out of the 

Egyptian queen, and on Tuesday night 
Palmer’s great theatre had a very fair-sized 

audience. The verdict was not favorable. 

The Antony of Mr. Bellew and the Cleopatra 
of Mrs. Potter were exceedingly charming 
pictures to look on, but there the illusion 
ended and poor Mrs. Potter was once more 
handed over to forgetfulness. There is 
something extraordinary in the contempt 
with which this lady is treated by those 
from whom she naturally expects most sup- 
port. During the initial performances of 
her professional career under Harry Miner’s 
management there was indeed a strenuous 
attempt to boom her. The first night at the 
5th Avenue was memorable in its audience, 
composed of the cream of our society peo- 
ple who had paid enormous prices for their 
chairs and boxes and who were unstinted in | 
their applause and bouquets. But the en- | 
thusiasm of that night has completely died | 
out. Palmer’s has been depressingly empty 

during Mrs. Potter’s present season, and 

there is a report that the fair lady is so dis- 

couraged with New York that she means to 

stay out of it for a long time when this 

engagement is ended. 

Mr. Daly has made a good deal of money 
out of the ‘Lottery of Love.” It was a 
merry farce comedy principally resting on 
John Drew’s efforts. Very amusing charac- 
ters were placed in the excellent care of Mr. 
Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rehan. But 











Heretofore clothing during the performances. 


to be depended on in nothing. She is furi- 


he refused her request to put on warm | 
her assertions about the salary, which were 

made in private conversation, may not be 

substantiated in court; but as the matter 

stands now between Miss Russell and Mr. 

Duff it is a very pretty quarrel. 

‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” is quite as great 
a success with us as it was with you. The | 
Broadway is crowded at every performance | 
with women and children and there is no 
doubt that, in this production. the house has 
retrieved itself from its previous ill fortunes. 

HILLARY BELL 
FINE ART GOSSIP. 

Doll & Richards exhibit but few pictures 
this week, but several of them are of unu- 
sual interest. A painting by Chadwick, 
which is dignified with a Salon mention 
honorable shows a group of old women 
sharing a friendly cup of tea, in a corner 
of some rough cottage with an indefinable 
suggestion of the sea about its build and 
furnishings. The faces of the group are 
wrinkled and weather-beaten, with the look 
of having, in our pathetic New England 


|phrase, ‘‘seen trouble—"and their figures 


are rugged and toil-bent; but there is a 
kindliness of atmosphere about the little 
company which moves one pleasantly. The 
technique is admirable. Mr. Charles Davis, 
whose picture also bears the mark of Salon 
approval, shows a ‘‘ Nuit d’ Hiver,” a misty | 
marsh-land, in the late and lonely light of 
a waning moon, with a flight of homing 
birds against the sky. | 
In Chase’s gallery, the feature of the 
week's exhibition is the series of portraits | 
by Mr. Jacob Wagner. Mr. Wagner's style | 
of portraiture is emphatically the realistic ; 


the main part of the uproariously funny | he, in reproducing his subjects, 


plot was with the young leading man of the | 
company who in the role of a married man | 


afflicted with a mother-in-law, was a laugh- 
ter from the first to the close of the play. 
Miss Rehan was not afforded by this piece a 
medium suited to the display of her abili- 
But in several of the passages with 
Mr. Drew she was very charming and in- 
genuous, The comedy, according to Mr. 
Daly’s invariable method, was withdrawn 
in the height of its popularity and the annual 
revival of old comedy made by a fine pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Ineonstant.” 

The Lyceum, although well attended at all 
its performances, has not scored anything 
like its former successes this winter. ‘‘Sweet 
Lavender” ts a sketch rather than a play, a 
sketch of London character most admirably 
placed by that finished comedian Mr. Le 
Mayne. The piece is staged with the luxury 
usual at the Lyceum and is capitally ren- 
dered in every part. Yet it has none of the 
success achieved by ‘‘The Wife” last year 
and excites no enthusiasm among fashiona- 
ble people like what was aroused by the 
acting of Miss Cayvan and Mr. Kelcey in 
its predecessor. Mr. Frohman, however, 
has made the Lyceum such a society theatre 
that it would require a great deal worse 
play than ‘“‘Sweet Lavender” to deprive him 
of the audiences that consider it the correct 
thing to attend this theatre. So it is not 
improbable that the piece may run all win- 
ter to very fair business. 

The Casino has not done so well as 
its admirers could wish. ‘‘The Yeoman of 
the Guard” has been a failure since the first 
night, that is, a failure from the standpoint 
of the former productions of this famous 
house. It is generally conceded that the 
operetta is worthy of its distinguished 
author; but we have been for so many 
years accustomed to the humor of W. 
8. Gilbert that we refuse to accept him 
seriously. The fault with the Casino pro- 
duction lies in the libretto. It has never hit 
the popular fancy and you can hardly find a 
person in New York who speaks favorably 
of the piece. In this plight Rudolph Aron- 
son is compelled to reinstate ‘‘Nadjy,” but 
I do not think that this revival will help the 
fortunes of the house to any considerable 
degree. The opera was not much of a suc- 
cess on its original presentation and such of 
us as heard it do not desire to hear it again. 
The truth is that the Casino was heavily 
crippled by the desertion of its three princi- 
pal members. Not even its great reputation 
in comic opera, nor the splendor of the 

house and the magnificence of its stage 


ties. 


“Naught extenuates, 
And naught sets down in malice.” 
| Especially the former. Therefore his por- 
| traits of bank-presidents are all that could 
|be desired; while those of women and 
young children would, as a rule, bear re- 
study on somewhat different ideals. 
In Williams & Everett’s gallery, the most 
attractive picture is Simon's ‘‘Faint Heart 
Never Won Fair Lady.” It tells, with ex- 
quisite finish of detail and refinement of 
coloring, a story that might be daintily told | 
in the tripping measure of a vilanelle. A 
corner of an old chateau, all draped with 
flowering vines; a girl leaning from a case- | 
ment to meet a lover who has daringly 
scaled the wall, past the window where her 
duenna sits drowsing in the sun; a hand- | 
some peasant lad, at the ladder-fout, con- 
tentedly counting the coins his service in 
the ladder-raising have brought him; a 
pleasant idyllic remoteness as of youth and 
spring and sunny provence about the whole. 
On the opposite wall Elizabeth Strong has 
a very spirited and ‘‘fetching” study of a 
group of puppies. She has caught to a 
charm the absurd, clumsy seriousness of 
such delightful caricatures on mature dog- 
dom, as the roly-poly creatures who were 
denubtless her sitters. 





An Ornament to the City. 


| 
| Every true Bostonian with an eye to 


ance of his city, will find it impossible to pass 


House, corner of Washington and Knee- 
land street, without stopping to look upon 
the imposing structure and the won- 
derful display made in the windows. 
Such a large, and at the same time 
choice, assortment has rarely been seen 
in New England. But what appeals to the 
practical man even more than the magnifi- 
cent display is the unusually low prices for 
the best and finest of garments. Just think 
of a fur-trimmed overcoat for $20, for in- 
stance. The secret is this. They were late 
in getting into the store, and as a conse- 
quence they have a large stock of winter 
goods that they must sell. The wise man 
takes advantage of such opportunities. 





Balley’s Shoe Parlors. 
A good many ladies have trouble with 
'their feet, not so much because they pinch 
| them into shoes too small, as because they 
wear shoes that do not fit. A shoe too large 
is as productive of discomfort as a shoe too 





could atone for the loss of Wilson, Pauline 
Hall and Marie Jansen. Mr. Powers did his 
utmost without gaining a tithe of his prede- 
cessor’s popularity. But as his humor is of 
a vulgar order and depends"lergely on horse- 
play it is difficult to see Aronson’s reasons 
for imagining that Powers could suit the 
taste of audiences that had been familiar 
with the natural merriment and artistic per- 
formances of Francis Wilson. The. defec- 
tion of Pauline Hall will be more than 
compensated for by the accession of Lillian 
Russell. But there is a question as to 


|small; a shoe may be just the right size 
‘and yet produce corns inside of a week, 
|simply because it does not exactly fit at 
every point. It was a great boon to man- 


kind when Taylor’s patent adjustable shoe | 


leame into the market. This shoe is so 


| made that it fits itself to the foot, and one | 


+feels no more pressure from it than from 
\the stocking. No woman who cares any- 
| thing about her feet will wear any other. 
They can be had at Bailey’s Shoe Parlor, 
| 120 Tremont street, and at the most moder- 
' ate pricés. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| whether she will be permitted to join the 
Casino forces. 
of temper over her treatment of him and 
| asserts that he will put an injunction ou her | 
| singing with any company but his own. ‘To | 


65,000 LAS 


Hence soles. SPECIAL ATTEN 


beauty and a spirit of pride in the appear- | 


the magnificent Commonwealth Clothing | 
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We sell them 25c., 50c., and 


MADE HAPPY 


The last year by wearing the TAYLOR ADJUSTABLE SHOE. 
troubled with CORNS, if you have TENDER FEET, if they SWELL, if you 
are HARD TO FIT, then wear the TAYLOR ADJUSTABLE PATENT SHO?. 


If you are 


100 less than any oneelse. One pai 

TON TO CUSTOM WORK, welts arene Head Welt thee Cae 

sells everywnere else for $5.00; here $3.50. The best dttin 
them. No trouble to show 8. 


nuine Hand Welt Shoe wi'ch 
shoe inthe world. Please calland s « 
For sale at 


BAILEY’s SHOE PARLOBS, 


120 Tremont Street, cor. Hamilton Place, Room 11, Boston, Mass. 





A SHOPPING EXPERIENCE. 


How a Lady Became Overcome by Nerv: 
ous Strain and Fell on the Street—A 
valuable Lesson to All Nervous Women, 
Mrs. Morton E. Fassett, of Lowell, went into 

Boston recently to do a day's shopping. She 
visited many of the leading stores, and became 
so interested in the attractive goods she saw, 
that she failed to realize the flight of time. 
The care of selecting just the right articles 
made her nervous, and neglecting to take her 
lunch, added to this 
nervous anxiety, so 
that when she came 
out from one of the 
stores she fell pros- 
trate upon the side. 
walk on Tremont 
Street. She was 
kindly cared for 
and eventually 
reached her home, but her nervous system 
received a shock from which she has not yet 
recovered, 


Such experiences are by no means uncommon. 
Many ladies, it is true, do not fall lifeless upon 
the street, but that the nervous systems of 
thousands of lovely ladies is undermined there 
can be no doubt. Neryousness seems to be 
almost universal, and hundreds of women 
who would be lovely otherwise and attractive 
to their husbands, lovers and friends, are not 
attractive because they are so delicate and 
nervous. The well known Mrs, Harland, writ- 
ing on this subject, says: “ Why ladies will 
allow themselves to become weakened and 
sickly I cannot understand, when it can be so 
easily avoided, Careful living, the right food, 
and a regular use of the right remedy will keep 
any woman bright and healthy. Good nourish- 
ing food instead of the thousand unhealthy 
follies, and the regular use 
of the preparation 
known as Hunt's Remedy, 
will, | am sure, regulate 
and keep any woman in 
perfect health. I have 

ound this Great Remedy 
invaluable in my own 
case, and | am sure it can 
be made equally so in 











that of every other 
woman.” 

The above clearly 
stated advice should 
be of the _ greatest 
value to all ladies, 
whether suffering or only 


slightly ailing. 
It shows that well directed care and the 
use of the right remedy will preserve health, 
prolong beauty and make life more joyous, 


Petroleum Market. 


| Furnished by F. W. Prescott, Stocks, Bonds and 
Petroleum, 54 Devonshire Street, Boston ; 


Opening. Highest, Lowest. Closing 


Thurs. Jan. 3 ....884% 88 % 867% 8734 

+ Jan. 4....87% 8735 86 86.44 

Sat., Jan. 5 ....86%4 865, 8575 8636 
Mon., Jan. 7 ....864 574 85% 86 

| Tues., Jan. 8 ....86 8634 854 85% 

Wed., Jan. 9 ....86% 86% 8635 86 55 

Cotton Seed Ot) Certificates for wk. ending Jan. 9. 
Opening. Highest. Lowest. losing 

| Jan. 8. Jan. 9. Jan. 7. Jan. 9. 
| 52% 53 flys 5234 





| Parliamentary Rules, 

We are a nation of speakers. We are al- 
| ways talking, discussing, debating and ar- 
guing. From the United States Senate 
down to the debating clubs at the cross 
roads, we meet together to deliberate and 
consider. This is right. In this way we 
acquire that knowledge and experience that 
a self governing people must have. But all 
deliberative assemblies are governed by a set 
of fixed, inflexible rules, ignorance of which 
will always make a man supremely ridicu- 
lous when called upon to take part in any 
|meeting. The best and most widely re- 
| ceived authority on parliamentary usages is 
|Cushing’s Manual. Thompson, Brown & 
| Co., Roston, are the publishers. 








Dr. Herbert E. Small 
of 690 Shawmut avenue makes a specialty 
in the treatment of constipation and offers 
|\to guarantee the cure of every case he 
|undertakes whether treated at his office or 
| by mail. The doctor is thoroughly reliable ; 
| he is, as we have before said in these col- 
;umns a Boston University graduate of some 
| ten years’ standing and bears the reputation 





jof being one of our most snecessful 
| physicians. 
| Patent medicine advertisements ordinarily 


arouse in the minds of the readers a certain smount 
| of skepticism with reference to their truthfulness. 
To avoid such doubt the F. E.C. Kidney Remedy 
|Co. agree to refund any moneys paid for their 
specific in case of failure to cure. This is the 
true and honorable way in which to gain confi. 


ANNUAL SALE 


——-0OTr—— 


LINEN 


—AND— 


HOUSEKEEPING 


GOODS 


—— NOW OPENED AT—— 


WHITNEY’S LINEN STORE, 


Temple Place, Boston. 


January 
Wide Awake 


January Ist, 1889—now ready—contains: 


LA pales novelty called THE CRICKET 
FI LER, being a recitation in verse b 
CLARA Doty BATES, with violin accompani. 
ment by JULIUS EICHBERG, with frontispiece 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, and comic portraits 
of the orchestra by BRIDGMAN. 

2. GOOD LUCK, a holiday story by HEZEKIAH 
BUTTERWORTH, 

3. JESSIE BENTON 
BLA 


FREMONT’s GRIZZLY 


4. Great Serials by J. T. TROWBRIDGE and MAR- 
GARET SIDNEY. 


5. MIN TY-MALVINYW’S SANTA CLAUS, an 
irresistible New Orleans story by M. E. M. 
DAVIS, author of “In War Times at La Rose 
Bianche.” 


6. THE LEGEND OF WILLIAM TELL, a 
superbly illustrated article, 


7. Mrs. CLAFLIN’S Etiquette Letter. 
. BRIDGMAN’S amusing COURT CALENDAR. 


MEN AND THINGS. Entertainment for all 
the family. 


16, FIRE-BUILDING, in the cooking series, 
by SALLIE JoY WHITE, 


. The faecinating story of THE ORLOFF, the 
great Russian diamond. 


. Pictures, Poems, Jingles, laughter and learn- 
ing, &c., &c. 


Only 20 cents, postage free. $2.40 a year. 
Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. Address 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
WALTERS & STEVENS’ 


EXCURSIONS 


ares 


ELORIDA. 


First Class, personally conducted 
parties leave Boston van. 8 and 22d, 
visiting en route Washington, Luray 
Caves, and Chattanooga. 

All expenses included on outward 
journey. Return tickets good till May 
15th. 

WASHINGTON Excursion leaves 
Jan. 8. 

For Circulars, Maps, Guide-books, 
etc., call on or address 


E. C. STEVENS, 
227 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


SO. FRAMINGHAM, May 25, 1888. 
Messrs. Severy & Co., 534 Tremont street, Boston : 
Ihave been usipg Dr. Kanolah’s Indian Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Syrup that*you make for coughs 
and colds. It stopped my cough whed others had 


2 


— 
_ 


- 
te 














| dence. 


no effect whatever.—Mrs. C. H. Lewis. 
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PERIODICALS. 

While the January St. Nicholas is 
scarcely equal to the dazzling Christmas 
number—and we hardly ought to expect 
Christmas bounties all the year round—it is 
a commendable number. ‘The Pygmy 
Fleet,” is an — story in verse, told by 
Mr. Tudor Jenks. It is lavishly illustrated. 
by R. B. Birch. There are more than twen- 
ty pages of these beautiful drawings be- 
sides the frontispiece. The seria!, ‘‘The 
Bells of Ste. Anne,” by Mrs. Catherwood, 
fulfils its promise of interest. Mrs. Bur- 
nett finishes ‘‘Little Saint Elizabeth.” The 
paper on ‘‘The Routine of the Republic,” 
by Mr. Alton, discusses the office of Presi- 
dent and the relations between the Execu- 
tive and Congress in such a way as to enter- 
tain even the youngest readers. A con- 
tinued story for little folk called ‘The 
Bunny Stories,” is written by Mr. John H. 
Jewett, and illustrated by Culmer Barnes. 
Mrs. Lucy G. Paine tells how the daughter 
of a fisherman of Scheveningen won a 
“Golden Casque” from the King of Holland 
by beating him ina race. ‘The Distances 
in Space,” by D. C. Robertson is bright as 
well as instructive. Blanche Willis Howard 
contributes a lively poem called ‘‘The Popu- 
lar Poplar Tree,” which is illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. James Whitcomb Riley 
has some verses entitled ‘‘Naughty Claude ;” 
Emma A. Opper discourses in verse on 
‘‘My Uncle Peter;’ Eudora 8S. Bumstead 
writes a Christmas-tree prologue in rhyme, 
for which there are several pictures by A. 
B. Davies; Harriet Lewis Bradley describes 
a visit to ‘se Town of the Pied Piper,” 
and there are ‘‘Aztec Fragments” by Fran- 
cis, a “Menu” by Margaret Johnson, 
“‘Shinney on the Ice,” a picture by Lungren. 
Altogether, it is an excellent number.—New 
York. 

The New Moon, for January seems a 
degree better than its predecessors, and 
that is a meed of praise for which all edi- 
tors should aim. Old and young will find 
suitable preparation made for their individ- 
ual tastes, and will read and be happy.— 
Lowell, Mass. 


The January Pansy contains its usual 
atore of readable and wholesome matter. 
It opens with a story entitled ‘The Lesson 
Elsie Taught,” by ‘‘Pansy,” who also con- 
tributes a short story, ‘‘Her Mother's 
Bible ;” the concluding chapter of the serial 
“The Way Out,” ‘‘Loule Chalmers’ New 
Year's Table,” ‘‘Toby, Ponto and Bruce,” a 
sensible story on the dog craze, besides 
other sketches. Mrs. C. M. Livingston 
contributes a short juvenile paper, and 
Myra Spofford tells an entertaining story 
about ‘‘The Carter Brothers.” The number 
is excellently illustrated.—D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston. 


It is a queer child to be sure, whether his 
age be ten or forty, that will not find him- 
self iuterested in the January Wide 
Awake. This excellent magazine seems 
still to be keeping Christmas, and it 
breathes out a holiday spirit from every 

. It begins most entertainingly and 
most uniquely with a violin recitation en- 
titled ‘*The bricket Fiddler,” with words 
by Clara Doty Bates and music for the vio- 
lin by Julius Eichberg, while Mr, Bridgman 
is responsible for the funny little orchestral 
crickets. The opening story is a Christmas 
sketch by Hezekiah Butterworth, entitled 
“Good Luck.” Another Christmas story, 
‘Such a Little Thing.” is by the popular 
English writer, Mrs. Walford. Mrs. Fre- 
mont has a sketch of early California called 
‘‘My Grizzly Bear. The serial stories pro- 
gress entertainingly. ‘Five Little Peppers 
Midway,” by Margaret Sidney, is full of 
life, while Mr. Trowbridge’s serial, ‘‘The 
Adventures of David Vane and David 
Crane,” swings along in a jolly way; Trow- 
bridge’s New England ple are always 
enuine, and those in story are real 
“The Legend of William Tell” 


ankees. 
tends to shatter somewhat one’s belief 
in that gentleman’s reality. Mrs. ie Joy 


White tells in ‘‘Fire-Building” how the 

irls are taught to build a fire in the Boston 
Public Schools. ‘A Queer Bundle of 
Sticks,” by Prof. Starr, seems to prove that 
elephants once roamed over America. Mrs. 
Goddard Orpen discourses on the famous 
Russian diamond, ‘“The Orloff.” There are 
poems by Mrs. Whiton-Stone, M 
Eytinge, Faith Cleveland Lee, and ers. 
A very bright departmeut has been added 
to the magazine called ‘‘Men and Things,” 
full of all manner of interesting contribu- 
tions.—D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

No, 96 of Good Housekeeping, the first 
number of the New Year, opens with an il- 
lustrated article on ‘‘A Dish of Oysters,” 
which gives interesting information about 
oyster culture and many formulas for the 
preparation of oysters for the table. Cather- 
ine Owen has a chapter on ‘‘Family Cakes,” 
and Florence Howe Hall writes a very 
helpful paper on ‘The Etiquette of Invita- 
tions.” The second of Miss Parloa’s ar- 
ticles ‘‘From Soup-Tureen to Pudding- 
Dish” gives directions for another 
dinner. There is an especially good story 
by Bessie Chandler, ‘‘Miss Elizabeth's Seven 
Offers,” and another of Rachel Macy’s ex- 
cellent letters on ‘‘Quaker Housekeeping.” 
Other good riage up a very generous 
number.—Spri id. 





The Woman’s . for December, 
will be a welcome visitor to the many homes 
that watch tor its arrival. The Christmas 
season receives its joyous recognition, and 
the Home Department is complete and en- 
tertaining.—Brattleboro, Vt. 

The January Forum begins with a 
timely, able and very thorough discusgion 
by Senator Morrill of Vermont, of the sub- 
ect recently made conspicuous by Mr. 

utterworth’s resolution in Congress, ‘‘Is 
Union with Canada Desirable?” He reviews 
the history of the subject from the colonial 
times, and discusses commercial union, 
which, in his epinion, is unconstitutional. 


As to political union, that should be sought | 
He points out | 


by Canada and. not by us. 
the political incongruity in admitting a 
number of states with British political 
ideas, and the possible complications that 
might arise with Enrope. Senator Morrill 
regards political union as only a question of 
time, but he does not think it is our place to 
seek it. President James P. Angell has an 
historical review of the recall and dismissal 


of ministers in the history of our govern- 
ment. This is an especially timely topic. 
James Parton writes of “Defeated Presi- 


dential Candidates,” reviewing the most 
notable presidential campai 
Clay to the present time. 
the Forum also contains an epitome of Max 
O’Rell’s forthcoming book on America. 
Perhaps no writer of the present day has 
taken a more tenacious hold of the reading 
public than Max O’Rell. His observations 
of America are bright, and for the most 
part complimentary, and therefore of course 
true.—New York.. 


The complete novel in the January Lip- 


well. This fills two-tirds of the magazine 
and fills it well. 
will please all admirers of that brilliant 
poet, is ‘Edgar Allen Poe” by R. H. Stod- 
dard. It is more than likely that as the 
years go by, and the discussion of his life 
grows less, the true merit of Poe’s poems 
will be more fully appreciated. In some 
respects the greatest poetical genius our 
country has yet produced, his work has 
been to a t extent overshadowed by the 
less artistic productions of other men whose 
lives and temperaments have been more 
pleasing to their contemporaries. Charlotte 
Adams discusses very entertainingly ‘‘Lit- 





erary Society as She Was Seen.” The 
“Capture and Execution of John Brown,” 
by P. Poindexter, who witnessed both 
scenes, isa paper of the greatest interest. 
There are contributions in verse and prose 
by Curtis Hall, W. K. Welsh, John Habber- 
ton and others. The ‘‘Book Talk” is a 
most valuable feature of the number. It is 
he Wm. T. Walsh. It is short but full of 
goes matter, containing a letter from Ame- 
le Rives, and reviews briefly a ‘‘Story of 
an African Farm,” Miss Elizabeth Stod- 
dard’s notable novels, and several other 
books that have gained considerable popu- 
larity of late. ‘‘Every Day’s Record” give 
the usual amount of historical information. 
Philadelphia. 

The Chi “Woman's World” for De- 
cember bids its readers farewell and retires 
from the lite horizon. It has been an 
enthusiastic and faithful supporter of the 
cause of Christian Science, and gives, in its 
farewell issue, some helpful contributions 
on the subject to which it has so faithfully 
devoted itself.—Chicago, Ill. 


Babyland for January is a jolly little 
number, abounding in dolis, and kittens and 
babies, with a holiday flavor that will be 
highly relished by the younglings for.whom 
it is prepared.—Boston: PD. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Publishers. 


The Christmas flavor of the January num- 
ber of Our Little Men and Women will 
be most acceptable to all right-minded little 


the year round if they could. The two col- 
ored frontispieces, ‘“‘The Flight into 
pt,” and “A Christmas Treat,” are 

ly artistic. To these is added still a 
frontispiece, the ‘‘Fruit of the Christ- 

mas Tree,” which will bring back many de- 
tful reminiscences to many a young and 
fraught memory. Helen Bird 
contributes a poem, ‘‘Our Fairy.” ‘‘Queen 
Victoria’s Dogs,” by F. A. Humphrey will 
appeal to all healthy boys, for all such dote 
on dogs. Anna R. Henderson, Mrs. M. F. 
Butts, Clara Doty Bates, L. A. Faunce, 
Clarissa Potter, Margaret Eytinge and An- 
nie L. Jack, contribute stories and verses 
and sketches which cannot fail to tickle the 


into whose fortunate hands this bright littie 
magazine may fall.—D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. 


A most Lemgigg Moag generously illus- 
trated article on ‘“‘The Cathedral of New 
York,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin, introduces 
the American Magazine for January. 
cannot fail to meet the approval of all who 
are interested in church architecture, and 
indeed all those who take pleasure in works 
of American art. Wm. Eleroy Curtis has 
an article on ‘‘How People Live in Para- 
quay ;” and Wm. Hosea Ballou contributes 
a paper on ‘Picturesque West Michigan,” 
that affords much information on a new 
topic. There is an unusual amonnt of fic- 





tion and verse, including a liberal instal- 
ment of Miss Tincker’s story, ‘“Two Coro- 


8s since Henry | 
is number of | 


pincott is ‘‘Hall-Weston,” by M. Elliot Sea- | 


An excellent article that | 


people who would have Christmas last all | 


mental palate of all little men and women, | 


| neta” «short story Ella W. Peattic, en- 
titled ‘‘Christmas at Cup,” a comedy in 
| one act by Fannie Aymar Mathews, 

“An 5 ey ."- and poems by Annie 
Eliot, k Dempster Sherman, Mary G. 
Crocker and others. 8. Frances Harrison 
has an article on ‘‘The Valley of St. Eus- 
tache,” and Arthur Charlton one on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Watch Making,” that contains much 
valuable information on an interesting sub- 
ject. The series of articles on ‘‘American 
Crack Regiments” is continued, that of this 
‘month being devoted to the Twenty-Second 
of New York. The editorial departments 
, are filled with the usual timely and practical 
matter.—New York. 


|. The January ‘‘Home Maker,” gives an il- 
_lustrated story by Elizabeth W. Champney, 
entitled ‘‘Ellen’s Merry Mourning;” the 
fourth paper on ‘‘Old Virginia Homesteads,” 
by Marion Harland; a paper upon ‘‘House- 
hold Decoration,” by Hester M. Poole; an 
article by Catherine Owen on ‘‘Cheap Liv- 
ing in Cities ;” “Billy Lynde’s Great-Aunt,” 
a story by Duffield Osborne; and choice 
contributions by well-known writers to the 
sundry departments that to make up 





| Home-Ma ker Company, New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
An arrangement has been made by which 





the Political Science Quarterly and the New | 


Princeton Review are consolidated: The 
publishers of the Political Science Quar- 
terly (Ginn & Co.) have purchased The New 
Princeton Review, and the latter journal 
| will be merged into the former. The polit- 
jical and economic questions to which The 
| New Princeton Review has devoted so much 
of its attention, and which are engrossing 
more and more the attention of the public, 
will form, as heretofore, the special fleld of 
the Political Science Quarterly. The point 
of view and method of treatment which 
have won for both journals such cordial 
recognition and such extensive support will 
remain unchanged. Certain features of The 
New Princeton Review which have specially 
commended themselves to the public will be 
incorporated in the Political Science Quar- 
terly; and as Prof. Sloane. the editor of 
The New Princeton Review, will be associ- 
ated in future with the work of the Polit- 





forces. 

Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the new 
president of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
and author of the ‘Problem of Evil,” is 
about to publish an inquiry into the funda- 
mental principles of social ethics and a dis- 
cussion of the trend of social evolution. 
‘Social Progress” is the title of his book, 
which will be issued shortly by Longmans, 
Green & Co., both in London and New York. 
| Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce the 
| publication, January 5th, of ‘‘A Latin Dic- 
| tionary for Schools,” by Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D., the editor of ‘‘Harper’s Latin Dic- 
tionary.” It is not an abridgment, but an 
entirely new and independent work, de- 
signed to explain every word or phrase in 
the Latin literature commonly read in 
schools. The general plan of the work was 
not finally adopted until after consultation 
with thirty of the leading Latin scholars 
and teachers in the country; in fact no 
pains were spared by the editor, and no ex- 
pense by the publishers, to make this dic- 
tionary the best of its kind. 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, author of ‘“The 
Led Horse Claim,” etc., has written a three- 
part novelette, ‘‘The Last Assembly Ball: a 
Pseudo-Romance of the Far West,” which 
| will be printed in the Century, beginning 
| with the March number. ‘‘The Romance of 
Dollard,” by Mrs. Catherwood, will be com- 
pleted in the February number of that 
magazine. 

William D. Howells’ next novel will be 
published ia the Weekly of the Harpers in- 
stead of the Magazine. It will begin in 
March. 

A new serial story is being read in proof 
by Mr. Bret Harte. 

Mrs. Burnett receives $25 for every city 
performance of her dramatization of ‘‘Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.” 
| An illustrated edition of “Ben Hur” is 
among the promises of the near future. 

Richard Henry Stoddard’s new volume of 
| poems will be out in March. His recollec- 
| tions of famous literary lights of the past 
| will begin in the February number of Lip- 
| pincott’s. 

The Folio for January has several bits 














| of brilliant music: A mazurka by Holst, a | po 


}march by Davison, and a set of rather tune- 
ful waltzes by Roeder. 


selection of gossipy music talk, and a droll ! 


| little anecdote of Elsie Leslie’s comment on 
| Booth’s Shylock, which she objected to, 


It | because he ‘didn’t look so handsome as he | 


| does mostly.”"—Boston: White, 
| Company. 
4We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
from Messrs. White. Smith & Co. of the 
| following sheet music : ‘“The Actor’s Lonely 
| Grave ;” ‘‘Mother is an Angel Now ;” “Hour 


Smith & 


,of my Childhood,”—three songs My J. P. | 
0 


| Skelly. Santiago Waltzes,” by rbin ; 
, Bride's Song, by Jensen; and Liszt’s mag- 
nificent transcript! 

from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 


this practical and entertaining periodical.— | 


ical Science Quarterly, the cause of sound | 
politics can only gain by this union of | 


There is the usual | 


on of the Cujus Animam | secrets of happiness it is this—cultivate 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
| Leavenworth, Kan., has a W. C. T. U. li- 
| brary open every Saturday. 

It has been well said that ‘‘conviction not 
coercion” is the policy of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Hot milk as a substitute for beer is rec- 
ommended by the New York Medical Rec- 


| ord. 


It is estimated that only about 6,000 out 
of the 17,000 women who voted at the fa- 
mous Boston election, were Catholics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the well-known 
philanthropist, supports a successful song 
service in the worst quarter of New York 
city. 

Apropos of continental sobriety, the Glas- 
gow Reformer states the claim that in each 
street in Paris out of fifty shops, thirty are 
devoted to the sale of wine and alcohol. 


Science that has divested the world of 
spooks will yet banish the hallucinations of 
the cigar, the hasheesh, opium and chloral 
dreams, the madness of alcoholic drinks.— 
Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. W. F. Elsing, of the City Mission- 
|ary Society of New York, reports one tene- 
ment house within his range of visitation 
containing 200 children and three liquor sa- 
loons. 


The New York Tribune, referring to the 
illegally licensed liquor shops of Alaska, 
says: ‘*The result of the immunity to these 
grog shops is a great spread of immorality 
among the natives who will sell their off- 
spring or wives for whisky ” 


We can afford to pass around the boxes 
and take a collection to make up the $200,- 
000,000 to be lost by suppressing the saloon. 
If we do not put our money into the liquor 
dealers’ tills, we will have plenty to put in- 
to the contribution box.—Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Dorchester. 


The tobacco policy of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association which closed its an- 
nual session Dec, 29th, is announced as fol- 
|lows: Resolved, That we condemn the use 
of tobacco in any forin by the instructors 
of our youth, and that the use of tobacco 
by pupils in or about our school buildings 
shall be prohibited. 

The Woman's Journal of Ottawa, Can- 
| ada, tells a good story of white ribbon suc- 
cess. At Thorold, Ontario, the proprietor 
}of a building centrally located and put ap 
|for a tavern, tried four years to obtain a 
|license, but failed because of W. C. T. U. 
petitions against it. The intended bar-room 
has now become the headquarters of the 
W.C.T. U. 

From one of the addresses at the Fif- 
teenth Crusade Anniversary meeting of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., W. C. T. U. we make 
the following quotation: ‘The liquor traffic 
is very well pleased as long as we merely 
act as scavengers for the saloons in taking 
care of the drunkards whom they are glad 
to get rid of, that they may have the better 
opportunity to secure new and more re- 
spectable customers.” 


The Chicago Tribune states that under 
high license in Pennsylvania the revenue 
from the saloon has increased in one year 
from $896,179 to $1,835,963. The Tribune 
fails to call attention to the fact that this 
additions $850,000 and over must be wrung 
from the families of drinking men, but 
merely remarks that the prohibition people 
all ovey the State are fighting high license, 
and that they are ‘‘reasonably certain to de- 
feat jt next year and carry the State for 
prohibition.” 

Mrs. Miller, of LaFayette, Col., on whose 
farm the rich vein of fine coal was discov- 
ered, is not only generous but just. While 
she contributes freely both land and money 
for the church, the school-house and other 
public enterprises, the stipulation is always 
made that the land shall revert to her when- 
ever liquor is sold npon it. In this camp of 
a few hundred souls, $2,000 was vainly of- 
— for a lot upon which to build a sa- 
oon. 











When you doubt, abstain. 

Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

Fear is the tax that conscience pays to 
guilt. 

Discretion in speceh is more than elo- 
quence. 


There is nothing little to the really great 
spirit. 


Less judgment than wit is more sail than 





Ability involves responsibility ; power to 
| its last particle is duty. 


Promises may get friends, but ‘tis per- 
| formances that keep them. 
A grave, wherever found, preaches a 
| short, pithy sermon to the soul. 


| A man of integrity will never listen to 
) any reason against conscience. 

| Remember that, valuable as is the gift of 
| speech, silence is more valuable. 

| ‘To have our friends despised is as bad as 
| to be despised ourselves; sometimes worse. 


| If you would know one of the minor 
cheap pleasures. 





BOSTON 








For the Commonwealth. 


BETTER AND HAPPIER. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


Not in vain, though it sometimes seems 
so, do we lavish our good wishes and reso- 


lutions, because as time rolls on, new and | 
better conditions are supplied for enlighten- | 


ment and encomegement. What we all 
need to make us better and happier are 
more advantages and more disposition to 
improve them. Circumstances do not ex- 
plain all the phenomena of consciousness, 
but I am inclined to believe 
people do as well as they can with their 
environment and amount 
Through ignorance, inexperience and weak- 
ness of will we do many things we ought 
not to do and leave undone many things we 
should do. There is, however, a sphere of 
free agency within which we may enjoy 
exceeding bliss or suffer 
anguish. Outward privileges 


within. Unfavorable surroundings cannot 
of themselves produce the misery we suffer 
whenever we yield to temptation and do 
what we know to be wrong. 

There is a reality in worthiness and un- 
worthiness, merit and demerit, reward and 
punishment. 
prudence, churches and court-houses, would 


have no significance at all if we had not the | 


power to choose between right and wrong, 
aspiration and despair. 


Motives and sanctions to induce people to | 
become better and happier adapted to for- | 


mer times, may be ineffectual for present 
and future apptication. Inm\nite wisdom 
and goodness provide new yraeasures, new 
men and new influences co promote the 


progress of man in outward and inward | 


welfare. It is not only ‘‘hope eternal which 
springs in the human breast” that makes us 
expect an improvement in the future, but 
philosophy, science and experience. 

The certified theory of evolution is work- 
ng great changes for the better in school, 
church and state administration. Influences 


and means of various kinds are now brought | 


to bear upon the mind and heart, which will 
move the wills of thousands to choose a 
life of higher tastes and enjoyments. We 


have better copies and more of them set | 


before us in the lives of good people to 
draw multitudes to better standards of what 
life is worth living for. 

here is less of compulsory and more of 
willing obedience to necessary laws. There 
is a clearer understanding why it is best for 
us to walk humbly, to do justly, to be mer- 
ciful and good unto all. There is more 
forbearance, more patience with natural 
infirmities, unfortunate temperaments, more 


persuasion to drop bad habits, and ‘‘shun- | 


ning every evil way to walk only in the 
good.” 

The wonderful achievements in the arts 
and sciences of secular life are to be fol- 


lowed by more wonderful consummations in | 
As the late Mr. | 


moral and social life. 
Sewall suggested, ‘‘the nineteenth century 
has furnished the tools for the twentieth 
century to work with.” 

A better and happier world, an improved 
condition of our present world, is sure to 
come when reason and religion, wisdom and 


philanthropy will avail themselves of mod- | 


ern inventions and discoveries, modern ac- 
cumulations of wealth and resources, 
their determination to reach the needs and 
rights of every member of the human fam- 
ily on the globe: when the church and state 
will live not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister to humanity. 


{t is true that although man has gained 


and will gain, thousands in every generation | 


have been left in ignorance, poverty and 
degradation. It would be impossible for 
any one to have a happy new year if he 
fully realized the condition of the wretched. 


Infinite goodness has rendered it impossible | 


for one-half the world to have an adequate 
idea of how the other half lives—for it 
would be overwhelming. Gradually and not 
violently we are developed to realize the 
evil of evil and the good of good, and their 
necessary relations to each other. Perhaps 
the best and happiest people are they who 
keep themselves at their best to fulfil their 
daily duties, without fruitless despair of 
ever solving the problem of good and evil. 
Happinesss and unhappiness depend upon 
using or not using our advantages, whether 
those advantages are very large or very 
small. 

The uncivilized may be as nearly satisfied 
in their condition as the civilized are in 
theirs,—aud as there is more happiness than 
unhappiness in the world, we may reasona- 
bly expect that our wishes and resolutions 
at the beginning of a year will largely pre- 
vail. If afflictions shall be our portion, they 


will work out for us a deeper and more | 
The better | 


abiding virtue and happiness. 
and happier, therefore, are sure to come. 





The reason a person at one end of a long 
pipe will hear twice over the sounds made 
at the other end, is that iron is a better 
conductor of sound than air is, so that the 
sound which is heard last travels through 


the air, and hence more slowly than over 
the metal. 


that most | 


of capacity. | 


indescribable | 
can never | 
secure the happiness which comes whenever | 
we have resisted our temptations, put forth | 
our best energies and acted from a principle | 


Religion, morality and juris- | 


in | 





MUSIC IN NEW ENGLAND. 

(An open letter from Forsyth de Fronsac, 
a former member, to the present mem- 
bers of the New England Histcric-Gene- 
alogical Sec ety of Boston.) 


There is a subject which the duty encum- 
| bent upon the guardians of history demands 
|should be considered. It is music in its 
| effects upon the lives of men and the char- 
acter of generations. If music is under- 
stood as a cause to produce not only bene- 
| ficent, but noble results, it should be fos- 
| tered to continue such productions. 

That style of music which is the basis of 
all harmonious products and more nearly 
related to the data of the historian is local 
or patriotic music. 

From the hearthstone songs of nations, 
from the grand anthems of particular na- 
tionality have sprung forth that inspiration, 
which, confined within the realm of har- 
mony alone, has made the art divine, and 
being poured into the soul of other under- 
takings has made that soul heroic in every 
place where it has moved. The Marsaillaise 
beat Europe back upon itself from the 
borders of a France inspired by its strains. 
|The military cohorts of every state have 

had their courage exalted to deeds of vic- 
| tory by the songs of their fatherland. 
As the first art, music is the parent of 
|every other. Whenever the musical genius 
of a people runs low, there is a failure in 
every other department of life. As exam- 
| ple: the most musical races are the Latin— 
they are also the most artistic. Of these 
France and Italy occupy the superior and 
Spain the inferior positions. France has 
better musicians today than Italy—in con- 
tradistniction to Italy’s great past in that 
respect. The result is, that France leads in 
}all other arts and sciences termed historic. 
| Spain, at the present time, has no promi- 
| nent writers of music and all other arts and 
| sciences are of feeble import with her. 

With the different sections of the United 
| States, no section has been devoted to 
|music so completely as New England, and 
jin no other sections are the historic arts 
| and sciences so thoroughly cultivated. 
| This is not a coincidence, but law, the 
jresult of propagation of the arts from 
|music, through literature and drama, to 
| painting, the last. Not that painting occu- 
| pies a higher plane on account of its later 
| development, for painting is but the reflec- 
tion of literature through the dramatic sen- 
sibility and perception, which music trans- 
mits to every fibre of intellectual being. 

But art, in its greatest comprehension, is 
the materialization of the thought of the 
race, showing what is the character it rep- 
resents. Whenever the mind of a race 
loses character and coherence, then it loses 
| power in harmony and art; refinement dis- 
appears; honor retreats; society is a collec- 
tion of fattened swine. 

It then becomes the duty of such a soci- 


ety as the New England Historic-Genealog- | 


ical, devoted to watching over the well- 
being of historic generations, to do what it 
can to preserve the greatest influences to 
| goodness, truth, gentleness and greatness. 

Would it be too much to ask for the 
establishing of a department for the Collec- 
tion of Music Relating to New England, 
| with aecounts of the authors, and, after 
that, for the instituting of instrumental 
and vocal performances of this music at 
| the meetings of the Society’ 
Surely there are musicians enough among 
|the members, and there are songs enough 
like ‘‘The Sword of Bunker's Hiil” and ‘‘New 
England! New England! My Home O’er the 
| Sea” to supply a variety so that too con- 
| stan t repetition need not be had that will 
| result in weariness and satiety. 
MILLWwoop, CLARKE Co., Va. 

Jan. 1, 1889. 


PERSONAL. 


M. Coquelin, the famous French actor, 
now in this country, is accompanied by his 
son, who is also an actor. The younger 
Coquelin is not as tall a man as his father, 
which means that he is pretty short, but he 
is much stouter. In the face, father and 
son are very much alike. They both have 
the same short, upturning nose, and the 
same long upper lip. Young Coquelin is 
apparently new to the stage, but with his 
| father’s advice in his ear, and his father’s 
example before his eyes, he has a rare op- 
portunity for becoming a good actor. 


Max O’Rell (M. Paul Blouet) has finished 
his volume of impressions of America. M. 
Blouet wishes it distinctly understood that 
he has only attempted to record ‘‘impres- 
sions,” and not to write sucha book as 
“John Bull and his Island.” That was 
written after years of close study of his 
subject, while he was only about six months 
in the United States. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, of Richmond, 
Virginia, whose name is widely known 
‘among readers of current literature, has 
suffered a sad bereavement in the death of 
jhis wife at the early age of twenty-one 
| years. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has largely 
| regained her health. She is able to walk 
| out every fine day, and writes letters to her 
friends in a firm, strong hand. 
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Sir Donald Smith of Montreal has a 
piano worth $27,000. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew carries a life 
insurance of $500,000. 


The Princess of Wales was forty-four 


years old on the Ist of December, but she 
does not look a day over thirty. 

Frederick Douglass’s autobiography is 
said to have had a great sale until he mar- 
ried his white wife—then it fell dead. It 
seemed as if the negroes felt that he had 
gone out from them by that act. 


Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who is the 
wife of a civil engineer, has spent most of 
her married life in the mining camps of the 
West. Her reputation before the public 
was first made as an artist, and it is inter- 
esting to know that she is now almost the 
only Century artist who draws in the old 
way directly upon the wood block; but the 
art department of the Century always trans- 
fers the drawings by photography to an- 
other wood block, so as to preserve the 
original. 


The interesting announcement is made 
that Miss Olive Schreiner (‘Ralph Iron”) 
author of the much-talked-of ‘Story 
of an African Farm,” is soon to publish a 
series of allegories on marriage, the ethical 
bearings of sex, the rights of women, and 
like subjects. 
edition of Mary Wollstonecraft’s writings, 
she has been laboring over her new novel, 
the appearance of which is temporarily de- 
layed by her illness, at the Alassio, in the 
Riviera. 

In a recent lecture Mr. William Blaikie, 
author of ‘‘How to Get Strong,” contrasted 
Thomas A. Edison and John Ericsson, both 
inventors, the one forty-two years of age, 
the other just double that age. Edison 
never takes any exercise, and breathes com- 
paratively little fresh air; Ericsson has a 
gymnasium fitted up in his house, and takes 
regular exercise every day. Edison is al- 
most totally deaf, is pale of face, and 
stoops. Ericsson has all his organs in their 
early perfection, is ruddy of face, and 
straight as an arrow. Only recently, in a 
trial of strength, he outstripped two young 
men in their twenties. Moral—early to bed 
and early to rise, with a regular course of 
exercise. 


A German paper says Henry M. Stanley 
is wandering in Africa on account of a love 
affair. It is said that he became enamored 
of a young English lady. The hero who 
faced such stupendous difficulties was too 
modest or shy to tell her of his love, but 
confided it to her brother, requesting him 
to be his mediator. The English lady re- 
fused to take the initiative; she would 
neither decline nor accept the lover who 
had not courage to ‘‘speak for himself,” but 
promised to think overthe problem. While 
she was thinking came the call to Stanley 
to march off to Africa for the liberation of 
Emin, and he went, leaving the English 
Calypso to her cogitations. 

Mr. Gladstone, says the Critic, usually 
has three books in reading at the same time, 
and changes from one to the other when his 
mind has reached the limit of absorption. 
This is a necessary corrective to the ten- 
dency to think only of one thing at one 


time, which sometimes in politics leads him | 


to neglect that all-round survey of the situ- 
ation which is indispensable to a prime 
minister. During the beginning of the 
Irish question in 1880 he was so absorbed in 


the question of the coercion of Turkey | 


that he could hardly be induced to spare a 
thought for Ireland; now it is just as diffi- 
cult to®get him to think of any political 
question but that of Lreland. He complains 
sometimes that his memory is no longer 
quite so good as it used to be, but although 
that may be true, it is still twice as good as 
anybody else’s, for Mr. Gladstone has an ex- 


traordinary faculty of not only remembering | 
those things he ought to remember, but for | 


forgetting those things it is useful for him 
to remember. 
bered with any unnecessary top-hamper, 
and he can always, so to speak, lay his hand 
upon anything the moment he wants it. 
This retentive memory was no doubt born 
with him, but it has been largely developed 
by the constant habit of taking pains. 
When he reads a book he does so pencil in 
hand, marking off on the margin those pas- 
sages which he wishes to remember, query- 
ing those about which he is in doubt, and 


putting a cross opposite those which he dis- | 
At the end of the volume he con- | 


putes. 
structs a kind of index of his own which 
enables him to refer to those things he 
wishes to remember in the book. 


OUR FINGER NAILS. 


Pink nails, indolence. 

Red nails, a warlike nature. 

Narrow nails incline to mischief. 

Small round nails denote obstinacy. 
Crooked nails indicate a fierce nature. 
Filbert nails are associated with deceit. 


Nails abnormally pale, or with black | 


specks on them, denote sickness. 

Broad nails are considered to be indica- 
tive of bashful and gentle natures. 

Long nails appertain to those of a tem- 
porizing disposition. These are the nails 
of persons who hate scenes.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Besides her work on the new | 
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QOD HEALTH FOR THE Does 


THREE OF THE BEST DOG BISs- 
CUITS THAT ARE IN THE ENGLISH 
OR AMERICAN MARKET. 

FISH BISCUITS WITH COD LIVER 
OIL; BUFFALO MEAT DOG BISCUITS, 
and PARLOR TOY DOG CAKES, manufac- 
tured expressly for dogs that are kept in the house. 

MY MANGE CURE contains no poison, oils 
or . 
MY CHALLENGE FLEA SOAP is un 
equaled for destroying vermin on dogs. 

Ask for these goods, and ‘et no persuasion induce 
you to takea substitute. * 

Sick Dogs treated for all diseases. 

| All kinds of Dogs for sale. 
DR. G. WALTON, 
lil Kingston Street. - - - - BOSTON. 
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His mind is thus unencum- | 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS 


AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal on every 


CURE". DEAF 
Aap ser Se Hee ite a 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 















Odora Preparations. 


Opvora Batu Powper, Boxed, 8 ounce 
50cts. 16 ounce $1.00. 
Opora SHampoo Powper, 25 cts. 
Opora Tootu Powper, 26 cts. 
Opora Sacnet Powper, 25 cts. 
Ovora Face Pownerr, (flesh or white,) 
25 cts. 





| All the ODORA peers are higni r- 

| fumed and absolutely perfect in every particular, 

| preserving the beauty of the complexion, teeth 

jand hair, They completely furnish a toilet case, 

}and no lady can afford to be without them, as 

| oor enhance the comfort as well as the beauty of 
D > 


person. 
yy oe oo tourists and travelers. 

t druggists, or sent on receipt of price b 
the proprietors. A beautiful book Fee. . . 
R. H. McDONALD DRUG STORE, 


| Cor. Washington and C ariton Sts., NEW YorK. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


_ DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured. 
| Speaking without notes. 

Wholly unlike artificial (Systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondenc 
| Classes Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm 
A. Hammond, the world famed 8 jist in 
Mind Diseases, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, 
the great Psychologist, J. M. Buckley, D. D., 
| Editor of the Christian (Ad te, Kichard Proc- 
tor, the Scientist, Hons, Judge Gibson, Ju- 
dah P. Benjamin, and others, sent post free by 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 227 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 

PT At the Boston Theatre the Boston Ideal 
company has been doing excellent work, 
both financially and artistically. The 
repertoire has included ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville,” given for the first time in English 
before a Boston audience; ‘‘Queen Topaz,” 
a most popular opera by M. Masse; ‘‘Car- 
men,” and ‘“‘The Daughter of the Regi- 


BOSTON 


|of odd conceits, more or less effective hits, 
| pleasant music and excellent ballet effects, 
| that seem to entertain in a considerable de- 
| gree the not too exacting spectator. Fred 
| Leslie as ‘‘Claude Frollo” is at times most 
|diverting. Occasionally he attempts a 
|stroke that falls upon the audience amid 
jgreat and saddening silence, but on the 
jother hand, he is at times unmeasurably | 
\droll. Fred Storey as ‘‘Quasimodo,” the 
| hunchback, is the acme of artistic distor- 





i re pene 


Sa IE 


ment.” The company is now under the 
musical direction of Mr. Neuendorff, and 
its most excellent management speaks vol- 
umes in his praise. An especially pleasing 
feature of the advent of the Ideals, is the 
reappearance before Boston audiences of 
Mile. Pauline L’Allemand, who two years 
ago in ‘‘Lakme” and, ‘‘Martha,” made so 


|tion. Charles Danby as ‘‘Corporal Grin- 
|goire,” is very amusing in a thoroughly 
|self-contained way. But, of course, it is 
| the girls that supply the mental repast of 
jthe evening. Their number is legion and 
jtheir drawing qualities beyond all perad- 
| venture, their attire is like the rainbow and 
favorable an impression. Her voice has their steps as airy as the moonbeams on the 
lost none of its purity and sweetness, and | S€a. Misses Letty Lind and Sylvia Grey 
no musical performance in some time has | 4re the embodiment of grace and the mis- 
afforded us anything more delightful than | tresses of motion; every step is a rhythm 
her rendering ‘of the “Carnival of Venice” jand every dance a poem. Miss Marion 
and the ‘‘Vanzani Waltz.” Her stage pres- | Hood as the gypsy maiden is noticeably 
ence is pleasing in the extreme, and the pretty and acceptable. If the dialogue at 
favorable impression she made two years times drags tediously these three young la- 
ago has been much deepened by her pres- dies redeem the performance and send the 
ent appearance. Mlles. Januschowsky and | #udience away well satisfied. Miss Barren 
de Lussan, and the Mertens have lent their of whom much has been heralded from 
highly cultured powers to make this a not- | across the seas, is rather disappointing. 


able week among the lovers of English 
opera. Pre-eminent among the men, of 
course, stands Sig. Campanini. Mr. Frank 
Baxter has a musical tenor voice which he 
uses with excellent judgment and skill. 
Mr. Bainbridge, though possessed of but 
fair vocal powers, adds greatly to the en- 
tertainment of the audience. Mr. Miron 


This, however, may be owing to a most 
distressing cold, for which perhaps, Boston 
and not she should be blamed. 

She is decidedly piquant and interests one | 
in a certain indefinable way, but she does 
not take the instantaneous hold upon the 
spectator that he has been led to expect. 








COMMONWEALTH. 


unique of comedians as the ill-fated but 
charming ‘‘Golightly” aad also as the ec- 
centric and funereal ‘‘Caraway Bones.” Mr. 
Goodwin has shown himself perfectly capa- 
ble of acting of a much higher order than 
that called for in these parts, especially in 
the latter; and no one is better aware than 
the actor himself of the fact that he 
can sustain himself creditably on a higher 
level, as is well evidenced by his periodical 
announcements that he will quit the farci- 


cal and devote himself to more legitimate | 


comedy. After allis said and done, how- 
ever, the fact remains that as he always 
fills his house, to say nothing of his pocket, 
—pleases the managers and delights his au- 
dience, so however much the patrons of art 
might desire a change in Mr. Goodwin's 
repertoire, there does not seem to be any 
imperative and immediate demand for it. 
Mr. Jefferson’s ‘‘Golightly” has so long 
been accepted as so perfect a presentation 
of.this delightful role, that it argues con- 
siderable daring for another man to take 
this part and subject it to quite a different 
treatment, but no one will deny that Nat 
Goodwin can go lightly enough to suit any 
role. He invests this particular character 
with a new and original humor that is pecu- 
liarly his own. As he never imitates anoth- 
er, 80 he in turn is quite without imitators, 
though there may be many would-bes. He 
is supported by a very fair company, the 
more notable members of which are Messrs. 


S. M. Kent, T, H. Burns, H. Eversfield, 
John T. Craven, R. G. Wilson, and Misses 
Lillian Lee, Adelaide Alexander, M. A. 


| nightly fills the Bijou. 








terings;” Betty and Mamie Williams are 
seen in their sketch, ‘‘Turtle Doves; or A 
Dude’s Cobrtship ;” Mon. Chevriel, the vio- 
linist, Stansill and Quinn, the Irish team, 
add to the enjoyment of the performance. 
Miss Lucia Zarate is the smallest little 
woman in the world, and yet, strange and 
paradoxical as it may appear, she daily and 
She will be with us 
only a short time longer, and he who sees 
her not will never have a chance to look 
upon her like again. In addition to the 
little midget, Manager Keith presents his 
patrons with a variety bill of rare, excel- 
lent and great interest. 


stege Whispers. 

E. J. Wetherell, the husband of Emma 
Abbott, the prima donna, died in Denver 
on Sunday of pneumonia. 

“Othello,” elaborately presented, will be 
the feature of the Booth-Barrett season at 
the Boston, beginning on the 21st inst. 


Robson and Crane have volunteered to 
appear for the Theatrical Mechanics’ bene- 
|fit at the Globe theatre, Thursday after- 
noon, Jan. 24. 


Artist Watts of London has nearly fin- 
ished a portrait of Miss Mary Anderson, 
which will be one of the principal attrac- 
tions of the London academy this year. 

Henry C. Barnabee, the veteran comedian 
of the comic opera stage, says of the pro- 
posal to bar out foreign actors: ‘‘It is non- 
sense and all wrong; let them come and let 
the best survive.” 





However, they say she grows upon one, and Earle, Weevie Vivian and Estelle Mortimer. 


sS 





is entitled to all praise for the amusement | like Kadisha is something of any acquired | 





he affords; as is also his constant aid and | taste. 
abettor Mr. Clark, who in addition to his *.” 
drolleries sings an exceedingly rich, deep It mitigates the despair with which 
bass. The Ideals have fully met the pleas- | thoughtful minds must contemplate the 
ant expectations of their friends. snecess of such a theatrical horror as ‘“‘La 

+@ Tosca,” to find that there are so many 


RAt the Hollis Street Theatre this week the jamong the theatre-going public, still capa- 
star of Miss Mary Anderson has shone | ble of appreciating so entirely commendable 
high, few lovers of the legitimate drama |* play as Mr. Pinero’s ‘Sweet Lavender,” 
having missed her striking presentation of | which is now drawing immense audiences 
“The Winter’s Tale.” Adverse criticisms | to the Boston Museum. With no claim to 
have been few and faint, the popular ac- | greatness or even to especial originality, 
claim setting its stamp of approval upon | the play is yet a very delightful creation, 
the elaborateness and essential correctness | Tich in delicate humor and pathos, and ap- 
of her production of this unhackneyed | Pealing to one’s sympathies with its ideal 
classic. presentment of a ‘‘lad's love. It is a 
With reference to alleged liberties taken | Pleasure to add that the play, as a whole, is 
with the text, all might have been pardoned probably better acted than anything that 
if Miss Anderson had taken one more. The | #8 been offered at the Museum since the 
jarring note, the feeble element in Miss days of the lamented Warren and Harden- | 
Anderson’s presentation of the character of burg, Mrs. Vincent and the Davenports. | 
Hermione, is no less painful and apparent | With perhaps two exceptions the characters | 
in the Shakespearian text. There is no fine |®re assumed with both sympathy and in- | 
ring of scorn, no queenly assumption of | telligence. Mr. Mason's “Bream” does not | 
outraged virtue, and but a suggestion of a| improve on acquaintance; he is a carica-| 
woman's heart-break in the lines permitted | ture not only of the American abroad, but 
to Hermione. It is not in the power of the of Mr. Pinero’s presentment of the Ameri- 
artist to convey the indignation and heart- | can abroad, and is stupid and clownish to 
sickness of a ‘falsely accused wife in the | 4m extent quite disproportionate to the lines 
mild phrase, assigned him. In the hands of an actor 
“You, my lord, do but mistake,” like Mr. Gillette, for example, the character 


might be something deli — ; 

though more of pathos might undoubtedls | y on Roehm, ne hg operate a, — 
have been conveyed than is at present in the | «,merican.” Miss Allen evidently has no 
power of Miss Anderson to feel or express. | conception of the sort of girl Pinero has 
It was clearly a case for liberties with the drawn in ‘Minnie Gilfillian;” an English 
text; that weakness aside, the presentation | girl of the best sort,—frank, sunny, capa- 
is beyond cavil. The pastoral scenes be-| ple both of coquetry and of camaraderie, 
tween Perdita and Florizal are a perpetual | with a suggestion of much life in ‘the 
delight to the lovers of springtime and open,” in company with Oxford lads and 
beauty, and the graceful romping abandon | tennis racquets. Miss Allen’s ‘‘Minnie” is 
of the youthful queen of the fete in her | simply the artificial exotic only producible 
rustic dance is not the least pleasing feature | under the drawing-room forcing system. 
of the Bohemian revel. The reputation of | Of Mr. Wilson’s “Phenyl” it is ungracious 
Miss Anderson cannot fail to be materially (to speak with dispraise, so obvious and so 
strengthened and enhanced by the notable | sincere is his effort to de-Wilsonize him- 
engagement which comes to a close with xelf himself into sympathy with tite role. 
this evening’s performance. At this after- | That Mr. Wilson is not, norever couid be, the 
noon’s matinee ae and Galatea” |««phenyl” of Mr. Pinero’s intent, must be 
and “Comedy and y” will be pre- 








sented. This evening ‘‘The Lady of Lyons” 
will be the closing attraction. Next week 


their great success, ‘“The Henrietta,” for 
which seats have been rapidly selling since 
Thursday. 


* * 
* 

It is not the custom in any marked degree 
for Bostonians to let others form opinions 
for them, dramatic or otherwise, but at the 
same time a performance that has enchained 
the gilded youth of London and charmed 
the fastidious eye of the New York con- 
noisseur must of necessity pique somewhat 
the usually latent curiosity of the Hub. 
these causes was doubtless due the packed 
condition of the Globe Theatre on Monday 
night, when the London Gaiety Burlesque 
Company made its first appearance before 
us. Two things long ago impressed the 
American—the pathetic seriousness of the 
London Punch, and the grim, funereal qual- 
ity of English burlesque humor. Nothing 
could exceed in tediousness the monotonous 
metre, the atrocious rhyme and the hideous 
pun of the regulation English burlesque text. 
But after all in burlesque, text counts for 
little. It is a question of actors, not of au- 
thors, and ‘‘Esmeralda,” wherein these 


~ In his hands the quaint and delicate pathos 
Robson and Crane return to the Hollis with | of the part is overshadowed by its comic 


To | 


plain to those who appreciate the impass- 
|sable gulf between low and high comedy. 


jaspects, and thus its key-note is struck 
| quite out of tune. One loses the central 
fact that weak, fallen, a failure and a dis- 
| grace, ‘‘Phenyl” is yet inalienably a gentle- 
|}man. An instance in point is the scene in 
which he attempts to do the morning’s 
| sweeping: in the performance say of Mr. 
|'Terry, the half-droll, half-pathetic incon- 
| gruity between the man and the act is 
| whimsically and tellingly suggested, while 
| Mr. Wilson, if with comic clumsiness, does 
his sweeping quite naturally and evidently 
con amore. Miss Leary’s ‘‘Sweet Lavender” 
is done with a girlish tenderness and grace 
and sincerity. Even that creature of 
pachydermatous emotions, the dramatic 
critic, must admit a softening of the heart, 
jat the moment when wit. trustful hands 
clasped about her lover’s neck, she sobs out 
jher tremulous hope that God will hear her 
prayers for him *‘though I'm nota lady.” 
Mr. Davenport shows himself worthy to 
be ‘‘Lavender’s” sweetheart, and that is 
adequate praise. Among the minor char- 
acters ‘‘Mrs. Gilfillin” is brilliantly done 
and Mrs. Abbe’s assumption of the love- 
lorn little 





‘Turned Up” and ‘‘Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings” have oceupied the whole week. Next 
week he appears in a new and most interest- 
ing role. 


* * 
7 


At the Grand Opera House, Katharine C. 
and James A. Herne in ‘‘The Minute Men,” 
have given a presentation of a high order. 
This is an American Comedy-Drama, illus- 
trated by a wealth of magnificent scenery 
and a powerful company. 


at this popular house. 


** 
. 


“One of the Bravest” is not altogether a | 


new play to Boston andiences, but its pres- 
entation at the Howard Theatre this week 
has had all the force of novelty, so many 
changes and additions have been made since 
it was last seen here. Few plays combine 
so many striking and thoroughly realistic 


effects as this stirring drama of Mr. Price's. | 


The fire scene with the scaling ladders, life 
belt and all the other wonderful machinery 
of the modern fire department, are not only 
very impressive but instructive as well. 
The vivid picture of an opium joint, the 
terrific steamboat explosion and the other 
exciting events of the play, are calculated 
to produce an effect not soon forgotten by 
the spectator. 
as Larry Howard, the gallant fireman. 
cast includes William Cronin, the China- 
man Hop Wah, Fannie Bloodgood, Charles 
D. Farwell, George Reynolds, M. J. Fen- 
ton, William J. Pfister, Lottie Blair, H. 8. 
Parker, Thomas O'Brien, C. J. Clarke and 
La Petite Rachel. They have played to 
large houses all the week. ** 





THE MUSEUMS. 


Seeing snakes is a pastime in which men 
do not, as a rule, voluntarily indulge. It is 
some time since it was popular as a steady 
amusement; but Austin & Stone’s Museum 
has one that everybody ought to see. It is 
the sacred milk-white serpent that is wor- 
shipped by the dwellers about the Upper 
Nile, and it is a most unique and interesting 
spectacle. It belongs to Adam Forepaugh, 
but Messrs. Stone & Shaw have got the 
temporary use of it for the benefit of their 
patrons. Another attraction is the Wild 
West show, which includes a large number 
of scouts, cowboys and trappers under the 
government scout, Jack Sullivan, and the 
cowboy brass band. On the stage is the 
double stock company and the following va- 
riety performers: Nelsonia and Rouclerc, 
Prof. Wallace, the dogs of Pern, Barbour’s 
musical skit, Roseland and May, Ned West, 
the Bland sisters, J. J. Sheehan, the O’Days 
and the Marions. 


Nobody knows how she does it, but she 
does it, and that is quite enough. I mean 
of course Miss Cora Rogers at the Grand 
Museum, who does the ‘‘Dive to Death,” as 
she not inappropriately calls it. She 
plunges under the water and for seven long 
breathless minutes there is nota sign of 
her; then she bobs up with a sweet serenity 
that dispels all gloom and wins the plandits 
of the bewildered throng. 
mers perform many feats of rare difficulty. 
In the theatre William A. Lavelle presents 


the sensational comedy, ‘King of the Prai- | 


ries,” playing the title role. A baby, appar- 


Next week, “A | 
Buneh of Keys,” that droll production of | 
the quaint and humorous Hoyt, will appear | 


Charles McCarthy appears | 
The | 


The other swim- | 


After immense success at the Berlin Wall- 
ner Theatre ‘‘Madame Bonivard” has been 
translated into eight languages—German, 
English, Hungarian, Spanish, Polish, Dutch, 
Swedish and Italian. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble, as she is generally 
called, has just entered upon her eighty- 
first year. It is more than sixty years 
;since she made her first appearance at 
Drury Lane as Juliet. 

M. Coquelin has been very much pleased 
with California. In fact, he likes the West 
better than the East. He says that the 
| peopie are more broad-minded in San Fran- 
cisco than in New York. 

The director of a Brussels theatre, in 
order to do away with the nuisance of huge 
hats, posted this placard: ‘‘Only elderly 
| ladies are allowed to keep on their hats.” 
| It is needless to say that since that time 
|}not a single lady has omitted to deposit 
her head-gear in the cloak room. 

The crushed tragedian at the Howard 
| Saturday evening played behind the woven 
| wire fire curtain of the theatre, that being 
| lowered to keep off the shower of uncom- 
| plimentary missiles. Mr. O’Connor, how- 
}ever, announced that he should return to 
| Boston again on St. Patrick’s week. 
| Mr. Robert Daly of the celebrated Daly 
| family, who is seriously ill, will be given a 
testimonial concert at the Howard tomor- 
jrow evening. A fine programme has 
been arranged, and the house should be 
filled. Mr. Daly has long been unable to 
act, and is not likely soon to go again upon 
the stage. His friends intend to make the 
testimonial a notable affair. 


An event of social and literary interest 
at New York will be the authors’ readings 
for the benefit of St. Luke’s Hospital at 
Jacksonville, Fla., to be given Thursday 
evening, Jan. 17. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner will read selec- 
tions from their respective works, and 
Mrs. C. M. Raymond’s (Annie Louise Cary) 
Berkeley Quartet, composed of Miss Marie 
S. Bissell, Mrs. L. L. Danforth, Mrs. S. B. 
Anderson and Mrs. Raymond, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch will assist with musical se- 
lections. 

All through the week there has been even 
more than the usual amount of pressure of 
patrons at Austin & Stone’s Museum on 
Tremont Row, and the reason is not hard to 
find. It is the sterling nature of the attrac- 
tions presented at that popular amusement 
house. The sacred milk-white serpent, 
from the upper Nile region, is the biggest 
drawing card, and next to it comes the 
‘‘Wild West” show, comprising many of the 
most noted of frontier men. There are 
dozens of other features in the Curio Hall, 
while the stage bill comprises the double 
stock company of comedians and a splendid 
variety bill. 





Mey Notes. 

| Itis rumored that Miss Emma Juch will 
| be at the New York Casino next season. 
| Piano-organs, wnich have been numerous 

in Boston for a long time, have found their 
| way to New York. 
Patti's favorite beverage is hot water and 
| lemon juice, or in other words, hot lemon- 
| ade without sugar. 


When *‘The Yeoman of the Guard” comes 





Merges 








i ane tT isite |to the Globe the opera is to have a note- 

' London people disport themselves, has the ; hairdresser is as exqui itely ently about a year old, has a prominent | worthy cast by Casino favorites. 

| henatit..0f: eonsifierable taleat to: make: tt | simi. -~ ning aH Phat a nas Mie oat a part. Other characters in the play are J. | “The Lady or the Tiger” will be th y 
it go. As may be inferred, the play is based | Hon to Dickens. Gordon Edwards, Ed. Barry, W. J. Magee, | city of the approaching patna den 
Wi on Victor Hugo's ‘Notre Dame de Paris,” | . J. Driscoll, J. Campbell, Alice C. Keane. | opera here by the McCaull c 
though its base is so small a part of the per-| Nat Goodwin is among friends wherever) Josey Devoy, Julia Porter, J. K. Keane. | P . a 
ite formance, that an inverted pyramid would | he is, but nowhere is he more so than in| Robert Clark and J. J. Linden. The piece | Phere are already many inquiries relative 
iit aptly represent it; but taking the great Par- | Boston, and his reception at the Park Thea-|is handsomely mounted. James and Eu- |“ the season of grand German Opera to be 
ne isian romance as a shadowy background, |tre this week has been most flattering. | nice present a sketch called ‘‘Mishaps;” J. %!¥e0 at the Boston Theatre in April. 4 
iN Messrs. Torr & Mills have woven a textner’ Every body has by this time seen this most J. Nolan contributes his ‘‘Miscellaneous Ut- Banjos, mandolines and the harp as pop. 7 
if ; 
Hi) 












































ular instruments for ‘‘society” young ladies 
are now supplemented by the tambourine. 

Patti is preparing for another South 
American tournee. Her terms have become 
so high that Manager Abbey has permitted 
another entrepreneur to take the risks. 

Miss Geraldine Ulmar has recovered from 
the injuries she received through having 
been thrown from her horse in Hyde Park, 
London, and has resumed her place in ‘‘The 
Yeomen” at the Savoy Theatre. 

The Secretary of the Boston Young Men's 


Christian Association has arranged a very 
attractive series of mid-winter entertain- 

ts in the hall of the association on 
Chursday evenings, the first one, that on 
Jan. 17, to be given by the following ar- 


Mrs. Clara M. Fernald 
Frances Anderson, contralto; Mr. George 
W. Want, tenor; Mr. Harry L. Cornell, 
bass, and Miss Florence Sherwood, harpist. 
Che following week J. Williams Macy, the 
humorist and basso of New York. and the 
\riel Ladies’ quartette are to appear, and 
other first-class attractions will follow, the 
closing one being April 25 


tists 


soprano; Mrs. 


An Evening with Boston Journalists” 
will be passed at the Bijou Theatre on 
Sunday evening Jan. 20. The entertain- 


ment is arranged as 
monial to Henry G. 


a complimentary testi- 
rrickey of the Globe 


press agent of the Bijou and will include 
papers on the humorous and practical sides 
of the profession by Hon. John Boyle 


O'Reilly, Gen. Douglas Frazar, Wm. Taylor, 
Jr., Thomas F. Keenan, Edward T. Burns 
Frank H. Pope and others. The Lotus Glee 
Joseph L. White tenor, and a selected 
rechestra from Baldwin’s cadet band 
Phomas Henry ntribute the 
musical programme 


Club: 


soloist, will ec 
i tlinsinemathietiiementnell 
Next Week’s Annou 

At the Hollis Street Theatre Robson and 
Crane will present their unique ‘‘Henrietta.” 

Nat Goodwin will remain at the Park, ap- 
pearing in ‘‘A Royal Revenge” and in the 
farce comedy ‘‘Confusion.” 

The London Gaiety Burlesque Company 
will play their second and last week at the 
Globe. 

Che Boston Ideals will give 

peras at the Boston Theatre. 

Hoyt’s ‘‘Buneh of Keys” will jingle at the 
Grand Opera House. 

Sweet Lavender,” 
Museum. 

{t the Howard Barry and Fay will appear 

n ‘‘MecKenna’s Flirtation.’ 


cements. 


several new 


of course still goes on 
it the 





lion. Henry H. Gilmore 
sponsibilities of office as 
bridge, last Monday in the presence of a 
large gathering of friends and interested 
citizens. The address of Mayor Gilmore is 
a practical and business-like document, and 
commends itself to the people of the city of 
Cambridge. 


assumed the re- 
Mavor of Cam 


London is to have a new 
with four women on it 
Annie Besant, the writer and Secularist 
lecturer, is very well known. Mrs. Ashton- 
Dilke, a young widow, and sister-in-law of 
Sir Charles Dilke, is also a woman of prom- 
nence in various circles, Miss Davenport 
Hill. the third member, has served accept- 
ably for some years on the former school 
hoards; but Mrs. Maitland, the 
member has yet to make a record. 


board, 
Of these, Mrs. 


school 


lhe Emperor of Austria is a splendid | 
His slender and graceful figure 


horseman. 
is well adapted to the saddle. When riding 
with his staff he can be recognized ata dis- 
tance, being quite a conspicuous figure in 
the cavalcade. Curiously enough, when a 
oy, he was afraid of horses, and it re- 
quired considerable persuasion to induce 
him to mount the quietest of ponies. No 
sooner had he, at the age of 15, begun his 
military studies than he overcame his tim- 
idity, and soon was able to perform expert 
feats of horsemanship. 


The new Japanese minister, Mr. Mentau, | 


says a Washington letter, has one of the 
nost beautiful homes and interesting house- 
holds in Washington. His wife is a bright 
and refined woman, but a little timid be- 
cause she does not speak English. Heisa 


scholarly man, and well informed concern- | 


ing the affairs of the Uuited States and 
politics of Europe, as well as topics con- 
nected with his own country. He talks 
English but little, but is improving rapidly 
hy experience. They have three children, 
two sons and a daughter 14 years old. 





Look out for clever imitations of Salva- 
ion Oil. Its unprecedented success pro- 
vokes counterfeits. 

These are the days when the man with the 
shotgun goes out hunting. and gets back 
with a bad cold. Then Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup is in order. 


The ancient language of Asia Minor was 
Phrygian, or Semitic, of which Chaldean, 
Syrice, Hebrew Pheenician and Arabic were 
dialdcts. Beyond the rivers towards the 


Indu, dialects of the Sancrit and Zena ap- 
pear. 


_‘‘Most children shirk brushing their teeth. 
Get them a box of Royal Tooth Powder and 


here will be no more trouble—a pleasure to 
se it.” 


fourth | 


BOSTON COM) 


VISIT 


THE NEW 


COMnmonWed 
Clothing House. 


25 to 33 per cent can be saved on an 


OVERCOAT, ULSTER or SUIT 


by purchasing of us. 


THE REASONS WHY: 


Because owing to unavoidable 
delays in the completion of our 
building, we are some six weeks 
late in opening, hence are largely 
overstocked, and in order to do two 
months’ business in one, and to 
reduce our stock to the minimum 
in the shortest possible time, we 


feel compelled to ignore profits en-| 


tirely for this season, and shall 
content ourselves by simply intro- 
ducing our new store and stock to 
the favorable consideration of a 
discriminating public. 


IRISH FRIEZE 


OVERCOATS 
IN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. 


Tne garments are made up from 
genuine imported Friezes, and are es- 
pecially adapted to the requirements 
of our New England winters, being 
entirely water and weather proof 
We have them at 


$25, $28, $30, $35. 
SHETLAND ULSTERS 


In Blue, Drab, and Gray Shades, 


$15, $20, $25, $28, $30. 


A GREAT BARGAIN in Astrachan 
Trimmed Ulsters at 


Only $8.00. 
CAPE OVERCOATS, 
$16, $18, $20, $25, 


‘in great variety. 


FUR-TRIMMED OVERCOATS, 
$20, $25, $30, $40, $45. 


An inspection of above garments | 


solicited. 


Commonwealth 
Clothing House, 


Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts. 


IONWEALTII. 


| 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 


New Music for the New Year! 





Now is the time for good resolutions, Resolve 
to lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & 
| Co,’s excellent Music Books; all first-class, and 


| hese among the best. For ONE DOLLAR 
you can secure the new 


Popular Song Collection. 
or Popular Piano Collection. 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 
or Classical Pianist. 
or Piano Classics. 
or Young People’s Classics. 52 Kasy pieces; 
or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano; 
or Song Classics For Low Voice. 47 songs; 
| or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs; 
| Or Classic Baritone and Bass ! ongs. 33; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. The newest duets ; 
or College Songs for Banjo, 
or College Songs for Guitar. 
or Emmanuel. 


87 songs; 


60 pes; 
42 classical pieces; ; 
44 classical pieces; 





t Two 
popular bks; 


Trow»ridge ; | Oratorio 
or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; ’ and 
or Joseph's Bondage. Chadwick; } Cantatas for 
or Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst; } Musical 
or Holy City, Gaul; |_ Societies. 


| or EXmerson’s Part Songs and Glees. 
| or KEmerson’s Concert Selections. 
| or Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 





Any book mailed pro tly, t i 
#1.00, promptly, post paid, for 


Oliver Ditson & €o., Boston. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


REVISED BY HON, EDMUND L. CUSHING. 





assembles. This is the standard authority ia all 


the United States, and is an indispensable hand- 
book for every member of a deliberative body, as 
ja ready reference upon the formality of any pro- 
ceeding or debate. 

’RICE 50 Cents. For sale by booksellers.’ Sent 
| by mailon receipt o1 price. Address, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


NAT MERRICK’S 


RESTAURANT, 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston. 


CHOICEST WINES & CIGARS. 
The Best Lunch, 





POPULAR PRICES. 





(raiely Muvee & Bijou Theatre. 
A . eRe -Proprietor and Manager. 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME WEEKLY. 
Admission 10c. Reserved seats 5, 10 and 15e. 
CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. 
Commencing Oct, 20, the opera will be 


presented at 12™M.,3 PRP. M., and cvenings 
as usual. 


GRAND DIME MUSEUM, 
Corner Washington and Dover streets. 
ARIZONA JOE, 
IN THE PRAIRIE KING. 
Monster specialty show. Admission, 10 Cents® 








| PUPILS RECEIVED 

—IN— 

. + 

_ Dramatic Instruction. 

| MODERATE T#RMS, 

Apply personally at 36 Bromfield Street, Room 28. 
| 

} 

} 

| 


SCENERY 


For Halla, Theatres, Private Entertainments, Tap- 
leaux, etc., made and painted toorder. Scenery to 


let. 
0. L. STORY, 


109 Heverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 





Land for Sale in Virginia & Georgia 


ACRES OF THE FINEST TAN BAKK 

000 timber lands 1 Virgisie, a 885,00 

acres of the best pine timber lands in Geo a 

om D. POLLARD, Wooa 
Mention this pape - 











low prices. Address: W. 
tock, Virgiria. 
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Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative | 


INNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. | 











AMUSEMENTS. 








HOLLIS siti 

| THEATRE, 
EXTRA, 

| ISAAC B. RICH...........Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, Jan. 14. The Comedians, 


ROBSON & CRANE, 


In the Greatest Comedy of the Century, entivled 


THE HENRIETTA, 


BY BRONSON HOWARD. 
' 


| Every Evening Next Week, and Wednesdey and 
Saturday Matinees. 
Prices $1.50, $1. ), 75c., 50c., and 2c. 


PARK THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers...ABBEY & SCHOEKFFEL 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday matinee at 2. 
Monday, Jan. 14. Second and Last Week of 


NAT. C. GOODWIN, 


First times in Boston of a new Idyllic poem, entitled 


A ROYAL REVENGE, 


and the popular comedy, 


CONFUSION. 
Mr. Goodwin in Both Plays. 
| Jan. 21.—The Troubadours in“ A Humming Bird.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 





Manager. ...e.sseceess Qs Co sceeee MR, R. M. FIELD 
| “The most successful Comedy of the Day.” 


|SWEET LAVENDER, | esos ot « 
SWEET LAVENDER. WEDNESDAY and Sat 
| SWEET LAVENDER. | 


URDAY AFTERNOONS 
AT 2. 
| 


| Received With Great Enthusiasm. 
| BOSTON THEATRE. 








EKUGENE TOMPKINS....Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, January it. 
Eleventh Annual Kngagement. 


BOSTON IDEAL OPERA CO. 


vPERA IN ENGLISH. 


| SUNDAY NIGHT—Dockstader’s Grand Concert. 
| MONDAY, “Martha,” L’ Allemand. 
| TURSDAY, “Bohemian Girl,’ DeLussan. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at2 and 7.45. 
Chorus of Fifty! Grand Orchestra, 
Regular Theatre Prices. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
Washington Street shave Dover Street, 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD.Prop’rs and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont. 





Week beginning Jan. 14. 


A BUNCH OF KEYS. 


Next week—THE TWO SISTERS. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager ..... -MR. JOHN SLETSON 
Monday, Jan. 14. 1 ast Week of the 


‘London Gaiety Burlesque Co. 


| 





Ip the Burlesque, 


MISS ESMERALDA. 


| 
| Wednesdfiy and Saturday Matinees at 2. 
| 
| 


HOWARD ATHENZUM. 
| WM. HARRIS & C©O.,..Proprietors and Managers 





Week Commencing Monday, Jan. 14, 
Last appearance this season of 


BARRY & FAY 


in their latest hilarious jocularity, 


| McKENNA’S FLIRTATION. 


| Farcically funny! Brimful 
of laughter! Three hours of solid fun! 


AUSTIN & STONE’S 
MUSEUM, fsits‘sater 


STONE & SHAW, Proprietors. GEO. MILBANK, Mg’r 


The best known and most successful Museum in 
America. Stage performances given in the theatre 
| every hour from 10 A.M. to 10 P. M. by two first-clase 
| stock and variety companies. All the leading won- 
| ders of the world constantly on exhibition in the 
| mummoth curiosity halls. The great family resort. 
| Over 7,000,000 visitors in five years! Admission 
to all only 10 cents. 


Intensely humorous! 
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PASSING NOTES. 


Goethe said: ‘‘To me the eternal exist- 
ence of my soul is proved from my idea of 
activity. If I work incessantly till my 
death, nature is bound to give me another 
form of existence when the present can no 
longer sustain my spirit.” 

Half the misery of human life might be 
extinguished by mutual offices of compas- 
sion, benevolence and humanity.— Addison. 

Woman, once made equal to man, be- 
comes his superior.—Socrates. 

Among the miscellaneous work done with 
the smaller instruments of Harvard College 
Observatory during the year is the deter- 
mination of the difference of longitude be- 
tween Cambridge and Northampton. The 
observations which occupied ten evenings, 
were made by Miss Byrd, teacher of astron- 
omy at Smith College, and Miss Whitney, 
professor of astronomy at Vassar College. 

A lady who has seen an evening dress of 
Amelie Rives-Chanler, which cost $1000, 
describes it ‘‘as a dream in scarlet, gold 
and lace.” 

Mme. Lavroffsky is the name of a cele- 
brated Russian chess-player, who is said to 
have amassed a fortune by her proficiency 
in the game. 

Lady Carrington, the wife of the gov- 
ernor-general of New South Wales, has 
written to warn educated ladies from emi- 
grating to Australia unless they are pre- 
pared to earn their living by manual labor. 
There is no further demand for governesses 
or teachers, but people who are useful with 
their hands can find a good market there as 
everywhere else. 

The new notes which the Bank of France 
is about to issue will be in two colors—blue 
and pink—and so blended as to produce a 
general tint approaching violet. It is be- 
lieved at the bank that these notes are inim- 
itable, except at an expenditure of time and 
money that would effectually check enter- 
prise in that direction. M. Barre was three 
years engaged upon the model of the pres- 
ent thousand-franc note, and that of the 
hundred-frane was five years in the artist's 
hands. 


Several of the old ladies in one of our 
Boston Institutions voted with all the en- 
thusiasm of Revolutionary times. They 
qualified, and when the day came, the storm 
did not daunt them. 

The East Boston High School girls have 
obtained wooden guns, and will hereafter 
participate in military drills in connection 
with their calesthenic exercises. 

At the recent examinations at London 
University, ten of the nineteen passes for 
honors were taken by women. In anatomy 
they took three of the six honors. In phys- 
jology they secured four out of six. In 
materia medica only did they fall behind, 
and even there they got three of the seven 
honors.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Miss Abby W. May left $5000 for the 
Home for Aged Colored Womne, $3000 to 
the Gwynne Temporary Home, and $1000 
to the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, 

Harriet Hosmer says that Mrs. Browning 
and Lord Brownlow (the son of Marian 
Alford) are the two persons she has known 
in her life who had that peculiar elevation 
of nature which seemed to prohibit an un- 
worthy tnought in their presence. 


Mrs. Leonora M. Barry is working to 
secure legislation in behalf of the children 
of Pennsylvania, 200,000 of whom are de- 
prived of the privileges of common school 
education, and 125,000 of whom are em- 
ployed in workshops, factories, mines, and 
mercantile industries. 

Dr. Elisa J. Harding and ten of her ladies 
have organized the Rocky Mountain Elec- 
tropathic Institute at Denver, Col., to give 
instruction in regard to the medical uses of 
electricity, magnetism, etc. The Institute 
is incorporated and has a capital of $5,000. 

Mrs. Newton, of Toronto, is one of the 
four women who were given the Crimean 
medal, Queen Victoria herself pinning. it 
upon them. Mrs. Newton went all through 
the Crimean war as a nurse, and on that 
memorable day and night when the French 
captured the Malakoff and the English 
assaulted the Redan, she was in the third 
trench before the Redan attending to the 
wounded and was there shot through the 
knee. 

Miss Jane Morgan, the sister of Miss 
Middie Morgan, the well known live stock 
reporter, is an artist, and decorated with 
her own hand the interior of the unique 
house built by Miss Middie on Staten Island. 
One room is rough-plastered, and while the 
plaster was wet, Miss Jane covered the 
ceiling with the claws of lobsters, crabs, 
and the shells of clams. The dado is deco- 
rated with the hoofs of pigs carefully 
woven into wreaths. It is said that the 
chimney of this room is also the work of 
Miss Jane, who, disgusted with the mason’s 
incompetency, took the trowel out of his 
hand and laid the bricks herself. 

Miss F. E. Hall, of Buffalo, has invented 
a keramic kiln, which can be heated by 
either gas or charcoal, and its comparative 
inexpensiveness makes it the subject of 
much interest among china decorators. It 
is portable and novel in construction, with 
three pots instead of one, as in ordinary 
kilns. Miss Hall has also invented a testing 
tulho to detempine the precise moment wh on 

















the firing is perfect, so that there need be | 
no more work ruined by improper firing. 
The account of our Woman’s Congress in 
Detroit is unique and very satisfactory. 
Women are learning business methods and 
attend to matters of importance promptly. 
The fete Toussaint was celebrated this 
year at Paris as usual by lavish floral deco- 
rations in the four cemeteries. Every year 
Mme. de Broen and her associate missiona- 
aries take advantage of this day to hold 


meetings and distribute religious literature | 


to the crowds that gather around the last 
resting-places of their friends. 
Pere la Chaise, Montmatre, Montparnaisse 


and Ivry were visited by different bands | 


from the mission. The meetings were con- 
ducted like street meetings in the United 
States. This mission commenced seventeen 
years ago. 

Miss Rye and other benevolent women 
have provided hundreds of destitute chil- 
dren with homes in Canada. What the 
government officials declared impossible, 
Miss Rye and other women have accom- 
plished. 


Quite as important as the problem how to | 


earn money is the problem of how to make 
what you do earn goa long way. <A group 
of New York students and teachers are try- 
ing a very pretty experiment in this line. 


There are a dozen of them rooming two and | 


two in the same building, and they have 
discovered a woman who is willing to feed 
them ata regular price. She sends their 
meals to the largest of their rooms where 
they are eaten. 

Under the auspices of the Maine Woman- 
Suffrage Association, an important meeting 
was held Dec. 15th, in Reception Hall, Port- 
land, Rev. Henry Blanchard president. He 
conducted on this as on other occasions 
felicitously. 

A woman seventy years old has just taken 
out a patent for a sewing-machine needle 
that does not need threading. There is a 
beveled slot in one side of the eye through 
which the needle slips. It seems very sim- 
ple, and all who have seen it wonder why 
nobody thought of it before. 


THE MIRROR. 


Thick repped ribbon is used for sashes. 

Lamballe veils cannot be worn with small 
bonnets. 

For short figures the lines are all straight 
and flowing. 

Children’s cloaks are as a rule very 
and of fairly thick material. 


long 


A small toque with fur band and cloth 
crown makes a jaunty head covering. 

White violets are worn by young ladies 
who are just laying aside mourning dresses. 


The hair is still piled up on the top of the 
head, while a few light curls fall over the 
forehead. 

With the full-gathered vest of India 
cashmere, a tablier of the same wrought in 
deep vandykes is worn. 


Clusters of small ostrich tips powdered 
with silver are used on tulle and gauze 
dresses in coloring matching the fabric. 


Cardinal is a color much favored just now 
for children’s party dresses, and the deco- 
rations are usually of cream-white moire 
ribbon. 


The Tosea and Directoire tea gowns are 
so elaborate, and so like many dinner 
dresses, that they are worn upon occasions 
almost formal. 


Fur borders on the foot of lace skirts are 
in favor with English women, who delight 
in bringing together things that have hith- 
erto seemed incongruous. 


A style of garment that promises unusual 
popularity is a long wrap of black velvet, 
trimmed with bands of fur around the bot- 
oe and with deep cuffs, collar and revers 
of fur. 


Grays are much worn; gray cashmere 
with steel galloon is for the house, and 
gray velvet is for reception dresses, com- 
bined with white or with black repped silk 
or moire, or with brocade. 

Heliotrope and lavender shades are worn 
in cloths, cashmeres and bengaline, espec- 
ially by young ladies, and are made either 
of two shades of one material or else in 
combination with white repped silk. 


A short mantle of the Persian lamb skin 
is merely a shoulder-cape in the back, and 
has long narrow ends in front; the sides 
are set on very high in the shoulders, and 
the collar is wired to flare outward in Medi- 
cis fashion. 


Baby waists with puffed short sleeves and 
sash and a full straight skirt are the designs 
for youthful gowns, while others more elab- 
orate have the folded lapped Empire bodice 
with the broad sash extending up high un- 
der the arms. 


Accordion-plaited dresses of Henrietta 
cloth are in great favor with young ladies 
who dress in moruning, sometimes the 
skirt only being in plaits, while other 
gowns have the waist and full sleeves sim- 
ilarly plaited,—a fashion becoming to very 
siender figures. 

The skirts without drapery have straight 
back breadths just touching the floor, and 
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relieved in two places by the edges of the 
breadths being folded to represent sash ends 
(though not cnt), and a strap or knot of 
velvet appears to hold them in place. The 
top of the breadths is made to hook upon 
the back of the corsage. 


In coat-shaped sleeves a full puff of 
silk muslin is added below the elbow, fin- 
jished there with a frill and _ shirring, 


narrow ribbons are 
drawn. Crepe lisse is used in the same 
way in white or lavender puffs; a soft wool 
crepeline is chosen for this Purpose by 
those who wish something very durable. 

English turbans are popular, also the 
| walking hat and the small toque. The lat- 
ter, while very popular with many ladies, 
| must be most artistically made, or it has a 
common and inartistic effect. The forma- 
| tion of the article is suggestive of a twist 
| or two of cloth on a frame, and so many of 
|them are made of cheap and inappropriate 
| material that the style does not find favor 
in strictly artistic circles. 


GEMS. 


Humble love, and not proud 
| keeps the door of heaven.— Young. 


science, 


Let none direct thee what to do or say, 

Till thee thy jurigment of ihe matter eway ; 

| Let not the pleasing many thee delight; 

Firat judge, if those whom thon dost please, judge 
right. 


—Sir J. Denham. 


A man may transgress as truly by holding 
| his tongue as by speaking unadvisedly with 
his lips.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Doctrine is only a trellis up to which the 
vine may climb if the vine be living.—Jy- 
man Abbott. 


To-morrow may end it—be patient to-day ; 
Bear meekly the sorrows that pass thy way. 


The ruder the tem) ests that beat on thy breast, 
The giadtier sunshine, the happier rest. * 


The curses give blessings; thy murmurings stay 
To-morrow may end it—be patient yd 
—Mary M. Bowen. 


Of all the causes which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgement, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
{s pride, the never-falling vice of fools.— Pope. 





If you want knowledge you must toil for 
jit; food, you must toil for it: and if pleas- 
jure you must toil for it. Toil is the law. 
| Pleasure comes through toil, and not by 
| self-indulgence or indolence, When one 
gets to love work his life is a happy one.— 
Ruskin. 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 
— Pope. 


When I gaze into the stars, they look 
down upon me with pity from their serene 
and silent spaces, like eyes glistening with 
tears, over the little lot of man. Thov- 
sands of generations, all as noisy as our 
own, have been swallowed up by time and 
there remains no record of them any more; 
yet Arcturus and Orion, Sirius and the Ple- 
iades, are still shining in their courses, 
clear and young as when the shepherd first 
noticed them in the plains of Shinar !—Car- 
lyle. 


LEARN THE VALUE Or MONEY.—A silver 
dollar represents a day’s work of the labor- 
er. If itis given toa boy, he has no idea 
of what it cost, or of what it is worth. He 
would be as likely to give a dollar as a dime 
for a top or any other toy. But if the boy 
has learned to earn his dimes and dollars by 
the sweat of his face, he knows the differ- 
ence. Hard work is to hima measure of 
values that can never be rubbed out of his 
mind. Let him learn by experience that a 
hundred dollars represents a hundred weary 
day's labor, and it seems a great sum of 
money. A thousand dollars is a fortune, 
and ten thousand is almost inconceivable, 
for it is far more than he ever expects to 
possess. When he has earned a dollar, he 
thinks twice before he spends it. He wants 
to invest it so as to get the full value of a 
day’s work for it. It is a great wrong to 
society and to a boy, to bring him up to a 
man’s estate without this knowledge. A 
fortune at twenty-one, without it, is almost 
inevitably thrown away. With it and a lit- 
tle capital to start on, he will make his own 
fortune better than any one can make it for 
him. 


Roman remains have been found at Wiv- 
eliscome, G. B., with tessellated Mosaic 
pavements. A Buddhist cross, called Suas- 
tika, was also found among the remains. 
This symbol, it is said, has been found in 
many Roman buildings. It has also been 
found cut in stone in the north of Scotland, 
and incised upon bronze implements and 
weapons of early ages. It consists of two 
crosses With arms of equal length, and addi- 
tional pieces extending from the end of 
each arm at right angles. It is called by 
some a fire generator, by others the wheel 
which is a symbol of the sun wheeling along 
the heavens. It is an Eastern sign which 
| dates as early as 1200 years B. C. 


The largest painting in the world is 
| Tintoretta’s ‘‘Paradise.” It is eighty-four 
feet wide and thirty-five feet high. It is 
now in the Doge’s Palace, Venice. 








$1,054,800 Tuesday, J auary 16. 
L. F. CROSBY, 
BROKER, 


New England Agent for 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 


265 Washington St., Boston 


Room i. 


N. B.—Any order sent to this Agency will be 
treate:| with the same care and promptness as at 
the home office in New Orleans. 


Berkeley F. Howard, 


M. D. M. R. C. 8., London. 


37 Tremont St.. opp. Museum, Boston. 


Di. Howard can be consulted on all the diseases 
and ailments of the human system w'‘th assured 
confidence ef 8 dy relief. All bereditary and 
constitutional diseases, rheumatism, dvspepsia, 

jles,and all kidney and liver complaints Dr. 
foward does not bottle up worthless medicines at 
high prices, as a cure-all, and induce his patients 
to swallow them, but gives every case a thorough 
diagnosis, and prescribes accordingly. Dr. How- 
ard has made the various and pecullar diseases of 
women a study for many years, and has attained 
the most gratifying results. Dr. Howard’s success 
with rheumatism alone ‘{s, perhaps, unsurpassed in 
medicai science. Persons who have had inefficient 
treatment at the hands of other physicians would 
do well to consult Dr. Howard. The more difficult 
the case, the more credit for the cure. Charges 
very moderate, consultation free. 

Office Hours—9 A M. to 9 P.M.: Sundays, 9. 
A.M.to4P.M. The poor given advice gratis, 4 
too 7s. M. ally. 


FURS. 


BEAUTY, FASHION AND COM- 
FORT COMBINED, 


London Dyed 
Alaska Seal 


Garments 
TO MEASURE. 


The superiority of our goods 
is well known, every detail of 
quality, style, cut, and finish 
being the highest attainable 
perfection. 

We cordially invite inspec- 
tion of our stock and prices at 
our elegant new store, 


No. 411 Washington Stret 
D. P. ILSLEY & 60. 


AMERICAN 














We 


STABLIS 





Fully ted. ° 
ings. Published weekly. Send for Ce ag 
ee $3 a year. Four months’ . 

M & CO., PUBLISHERS, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARSHITECTS & BUILDER 
Edition of Scientific American. 

A great success. Each issue contains colored 
Nthographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or blic buildings. Numerous engra 
and plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contempiate building. Price $2.50 a year, 
2% cts. a copy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


may be secur- 

ed by ply- 

& Co. who 

o = as have had over 
ears’ experience an ve made over 
100.000 applications for American and For- 


eign patents. Send for Handbook. 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not istered in the Pat- 
ent Office, apply to MUNN 
tmmediate protection. Send for 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL Orrice: %1 Broapway, N. ¥ 








| Stricture of the Urethra and all chronic dis 
| eases of the Urinary Organs cured by Electrol 
| ysis. No pain orinconvenience; Wes mediate 

MANDS 8& Hollis 


relief and rorelapses DR. FN 
St Specialty, diseases of men 


Cananitation free. 
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BOSTON 


NEW yUKK HOTELS BOSTON HOTELS. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, ,_ AMERICA. HOUSE 


. Central beoation. 1 cuaee tionable table. 
BROADWAY AND PRINCE STS. | HENRY B. Rice x co,., ~ 
$3.00 Per Day ar and Upwards. | ranover, near Washington Street. 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL, REVERE HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
Park Avenue, Thirty-Second & First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


d fro HT 
Thirty-third Streets. | jan desde tae SS Spee ans on 


$3.50 Per Day and Upwards J.F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors 


COLONNADE HOTEL, ‘sxpxe 


726 Broadway, PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
European Plan. Rooms 81 & uvward. 


JOHN M. OTTER, Manager. 




















ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


| BECKMAN & PUNCHARD, 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK.’ 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 


are most centrally and delightfully located, in * 

the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern Washington Street, Boston. 
and sanitary improvements, and are e roy! fur- 

nished throughout. The restaurant and dining GEORGE 8, HALL, PROPRIETOR 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- at 

passed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and rT 

from almost every section of the city pass the 


door wary few seconds. 
AM & DE REVERE. Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeKLYN, - - Proprietors 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. | 


CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 


“ovaremmerrenss” DODLIDGE HOUSE, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. Proprietor | 'BOWDOIN SQUARE, Ys BOSTON. 


WwW. P. COMEE, Proprietor. 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and meee | | 
caretully and aarougaly cleaned, reaued and laid. | 


Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and 
ov ~ et first- _~ manner. If a | “The Delmonico of Boston.” 
with oths, uffulo sugs, Yater u or | 
Roaches, call at the “COMMONWEALTH” | (Cor. of Dartmouth & Newbury Sts., 
STEAM CARPET BEATING AND CLEANS- pr * 
ING WORKS, Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood | 09 the route of the Blue Cars marked “Vendome. 
ave., Boston. 

wM. RACTLIFFE, Prop’r. BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Largest, clcanest and best equipped shop in the| CHARLES A. GLEASON, seanatietl 

State. , 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, | 


BEACON STREET. BOSTON. 
EKOROPEAN PLAN 


8. R. SMITH, Manager. oe 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


ylston and Clarendon Streets, 
j BOSTON. 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington | 
J. RB. WHIPPLE, Propricter. 


HOTEL WINTHROP, 


Bowdoin and Allston Streets, ail 


Beacon Hill, near State House and Common, 
noted for its excellent table and moderate prices. 








Pillows ren 
ou are troubled | 








England. fireproof; 

ments; elegantly finisne d; kept on the American 
plan. Location unsur assed. Dartmouth street, 

Longwood avenue an 

hotelevery three minutes. 
BARNES & une, 

Proprietors. 


TREMONT HOUSE. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


‘Tremont & Beacon Sts., Boston. 


DUNT BE A DUNDERFUNK: 
PURITENE = i. ™. nartsHorn & co. 


Is not ‘‘about the same as other washing | 








[TRADE MARK.] 





: MtICOR Des 
powders,” as perhaps you have been told | Vital Restorative, a spe- 
by > Ace 1T ic for nervous and phys 

; some unscrupulous grocers, but PURI col Geititty, teecmene, and 
TENE is a wonderful washing compound | i their evil effects, so de- | 


PURITENE is the greatest invention of | structive to mind aud body. 


the 19th ; od t qualled 
century. Imitated by many, eq residing the city no payment is required for 


by none. Ladies, insist on having Puritene either treatment or medicine until a cure is 
And be sure that you get what you seek | fected Office hours 9 to 12, to 6; Sundays, 10 to 


* he Consultation Free. Tuesdays, Thursdays 
See that it is and Saturdays,7 to 9P.M. Price $1.50, $3 and 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Jinks Soap Manuf. Co. 


| $10 per box 
\$ il druggists. GEO. C. GOODWIN 
___ MANSFIELD, MASS. 


taken by the doctor. To responsible partics 
n 





be er street, Boston, Wholesale Agents. 


CAUTION. 


| There is a piratical band of counterfeiters who 
— RICORO’S name to defraud the public. When 
pe F | uask your on st 3 the Restieative -- for 
tx Ricord's Vital Kestorative. e genu'ne alone 
a for Sale in Virginia & Georgia (e Freoch trade mark and my autograph sig- 
. ature. Take no other. Fcr consultation and de- 
36 O00 aces cr tite Fsner TAs Saiby svi crue appt or aon 
mber lands in nia, an 
— hn yo anol oe 4 oo so" a, & DR. S.- B. SIGESMOND, 
ress: W. D. PU A . 

woot, Vinenia! cals Gas paper. Hotel Pelham, Boston. 





COMMONW EALTH. 


The Brunswick isthe finest hotel structurein New | 
modern in ali its appotnt- | 


Back Bay cars pass the | 


A Cure is guaranteed in every case under- | 


& CO., 36 Han- 


ale ll 


yILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has = uired much experience and 
care toe le the proprietor to combine 
the oll and Phosphates so that they would 
become thoroughly efficacious together 
and he has the = recipe by which 
this can be accomplished Another im 
ip adveutege which the Pure Cod 
iver Oil possesses prepared in this way, 
over the plain cod Hive r oil, is the fact 
that besides adding largely’ to its med 
ical qualities, it preserves the oil pure 
and sweet for a longer period 
than itcan be done {nm any 
other manner is fact 
alone would recommend this 
form of using the Oil even if 
the pees ates did not also 
add y to the healing 
ualitieso the preparation, 
































e perfect incorperayion of 
the phosphates with the cod 
liver oil has only been accom 
plished by the adoption of 
the most perfect 
rules of chemistry, 
and a medicine 
has been produc 
ed which, while it 
is 80 effic acious, is 
also pe rfectly pal 
atable and pleas- 
ant. 


CURES 
CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 


WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS., 





Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, Become ve vy ‘ond of it. Tt assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 


system, 
BLOOD, 


FLESH 
NERVR, BRAIN. 


This preparation is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals. The results following its use 
are its best recomme ndations, Be sure, as you NaS our Bw and get 
the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. EXR. 

Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for ieetres nt Lt a4 will be 
mailed free, 62 "Sold by all druggists. 29 


STOCKS, BONDS AND PETROLEUM 


| BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH OR CARRIED ON MARGIN BY 


F. W. PRESCOTT, Stock Broker, 


54 Devonshire Street. 


Member Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange, New York. Private 
Wires to New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. Special Terms made with 


Brokers in New York Stocks, Petroleum and Mining Stocks. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Telephone 211. 


“Tis BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 
0 oN MANUFACTURERS OF 

First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, we th we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new ware. 
rooms and examine our new scale of Nd See Pianos, sold on Instal. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Pianos to Rent, and if bought 


{hex 


* 0 


TRA DE MA®® within one year rent Py ah will be appiied to the price of the instrument. 


War,, coms 2 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mas 


E. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CLOTHES CLEANSED, DYED AND REPAIRED 
° IN THE BEST MANNER AT 
HARRELL & DE menntninedin 7 Alden Sereehs 8 between Court and a tee Bosto 


ls absolutely pare as and highly ae goog d. “2 ounce is worth a pound of any other find. Strictly a 
once to us. Take no ot ind, follows:—A new, 


fe will aoe, postpal by mail as f 
elegantly illustrated copy of the “FARMERS’ POULTRY ets G GUIDE” (price 2% cents; tells ow , 
to make money with a few hens), and two small pack of Powder for @ Cents; or, one large 2 1-4 
pound can and Guide, $1.20. Sam iple packrge of Powder, cents, five for $1.00. Six large gone. ex 
prepaid, for $5.00. Se od peated orcash L 8. J JOHNSON & CO,, 22 Custom-House Street, ee 

















43 mak. Street, Room C, Boston, Mass. 
Law and News carefully attended to. Pupils received. 
ct WING ON Ey Lay 
WILL 
WE SEND BY MAIL SH HER| 
4 9 TCA a s(; LIKE nk 
W Smau Packs 50°" PostPaie<2 NDIT 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
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THE DOCTOR’S VISIT. 


i. 


You were just saying, my dear Mrs. Hans- 
frau, that you have concluded from our last 
talk together that I must be of Chinese an- 
cestry. I suppose you had in mind the tra- 
dition that Chinese doctors are only paid for 
keeping their patients well. When their 
patients fall ill the physician has to attend 
them without pay, and with a sense of bei 
in disgrace besides, his salary being stoy a 
until they recover. What happens when 
the patients die, I don't think I ever heard. 
Perhaps the physician is decapitated as @ 
part of the funeral ceremonies. No, I have 
never practised in China; but [am mach of 
the Chinese physician's mind, that a doe- 
tor’s first duty is to make and keep his 
patients well. At a medical meeting not 
long ago, one of my colleagues said, very 
drolly, that the doctor's bill at the millen- 
vices rendered.” but “for 


professional 
services tendered unnecessary. 


So if, as you have done me the honor to 
decide, [ am to be your family physician, 
and my first object is to be to make and 
keep you well, you must let me look a little 
into your way of living,—how you eat, 
dress, sleep, and what your habits in gen- 
eral are; and if I can help you to wiser, 
wholesomer ways of doing things I shall 
have accomplished the greater half of my 
duty as your doctor. 


I was sorry to see, as I came in, that the 
blinds of the room just across the hall were 
tightly shut. Now that the room that 


is 


faces the west, you know, where you get a | 


flood of afternoon sunshine. It follows 
that that is the room where ven should sit 
of an afternoon, for we poor mortals have 
no more certain duty than to follow thre 
sunshine about, and let it soak itself into 
us as thoroughly as it can from morning to 
night. As a housekeeper, you know how 
necessary sunshine is to the wholesome life 
of things. You know that if a shut-up 
closet gets dark and ill-smelling and mouldy 
you have only to open its door, let sunshine 
and wind through it for half a day, and it 
will be amazingly sweetened and freshened. 
You know that linen must be carried out 
into the sunshine from time to time if it is 
to be kept in good order and free from 
mildew. Now do you also know that sun- 
shine is a great deal more necessary to the 
human body and the human soul than it is 
to closets and house-linen? You were among 
the good women who gave a ‘country 
week” last summer to two or three forlorn 
little waifs sent to you by the city mission- 
ary. Don't you remember what one single 
week of out-of-door air and sunshine did 
for them—how they came looking like 
plants grown in a cellar, and went away 
looking like plants grown in the open air? 
Well, that is what sunshine will do for 
everyone who follows it about and keeps 
friends with it. There is such a thing as 
‘‘sun-cure”—did you know ?—for sickly cbil- 
dren, where they are entirely undressed, and 
made to play hours at a time on a summer 
day in a high-walled garden. It is the best 
of all cures for certain nervous conditions. 
Now when all these things teach us what 
sunshine does for us, doesn’t it seem silly 
and shameful to shut it ont of our houses, 
except when we must have shade, at full 
midsummer? But you say the west room is 
your parlor—your ‘‘company room,”—and 
the sun will fade its carpet? My dear wo- 
man, why need you have a carpet? 
them to be for the most part rather mis- 
chievous and not very ornamental things, 
and relics of a time when folks did not 
know very much about either hygiene or 
good taste. They catch and keep dust; what 
is worse, they catch and keep disease-germs ; 
and when they are made such idols of that 
sunshine and family life are kept out of the 
rooms they inhabit, it is quite time they 
were to ‘‘go,” as slangy people say in the 
newspapers. I wish you would let me 
. reform that shut-up room for you. I would 
banish the carpet, once for all. And then I 
would stain, with either walnut or cherry 
staining, the good, clean, wholesome wooden 
floor; and when I had laid down upon it 
some of those pretty old-fashioned rugs 
your mother used to make, and you have 
hidden up garret because you thought they 
were ‘‘out of style,” I would leave it to you 
if the room were not as much prettier as it 
is healthier. And the sunshine would have 
its own way then, and you never need worry 
lest the children could do more damage to 
your ‘‘company-room” floor than a damp 
cloth would set right again. And when for 
your late afternoon ‘‘sit-down rest” you 
take the big rocking-chair into the western 
window, and leaning back and closing 
your eyes, let the sumshine lie like a warm, 
soothing hand on your tired head, [ promise 
you that you will wonder at your own stn- 
pidity in giving up one of the pleasantest 
rooms in the house to a tenant that paid you 
no rent—I mean the parlor carpet! I am 
beginning to find, my dear Mrs. Hansfrau, 
that you are a slave to neuralgia because 
you are first a slave to so many other 
things. You are emancipating yourself 
from tea; now let me urge you to eman- 


family and the health-giving western sun- 
shine which you are going to invite in every 
aftcrnoon to keep you company and treat you 
for your neuralgia. Dorotny LuNDT. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


(ne of the best fertilizers for house 
plants is land plaster. Sprinkle around the 
stem, and then work in carefully around 
the roots with a table fork. Geraniums 
and fuchsias are especially benefitted by an 
application once a week. 

A correspondent for the London Elec- 
trician gives the following as an instant 
remedy for toothache: With a small piece 
of zinc and a bit of silver (any silver coin 
will do), the zine placed on one side of the 
afflicted gum and the silver on the other, by 
bringing the edges together the small cur- 
rent of electricity generates immediately 








I take | 


and painlessly stops the toothache. 

The editor of the New England Farmer 
| indorses the following mode of preserving 
| cider sweet for five years; ‘‘Leach and filter 
ithe cider through pure sand, after it has 
worked and fermented and before it has 
jsoured. Put no alcohol or other substances 
with it. Be sure that the vessels you put it 
in are perfectly clean and sweet. After it 
is leached or filtered, put it in barrels or 
casks filled, leaving no room for air; bung 


nium would read, not “for professional ser- | 


ithem tight and keep it where it will not 
freeze till February or March, then put it 
|into champagne bottles filled, drive the 


| corks and wire them. The best cider is late 
|} made, or made when it is as cold as can be 
and not freeze.” 


The possibility of lead-poisoning from 
the use of earthenware cooking-vessels 
glazed with lead has recently been discussed 
lin medical journais, We think that the 
danger from this cause is slight, although 
not to be entirely disregarded. The silicate 
of lead, of which the glaze is composed, is 
{a stable salt, and not very easily decom- 
posed. Still, it is not impossible that the 
continued action of weak acids, like vine- 
| gar, might dissolve out an appreciable por- 
tion of the poisonous metal. It would be a 
wise precaution to use only ‘‘salt-glazed” 
earthenware for cooking food containing 


vinegar, lemon-juice, or other acids. A) 


sensational journal has recently been warn- 
|ing people against the use of water-goblets 
of flint glass, which contains a large pro- 
portion of lead, but there is no danger at all 
from such a source. 

A plentiful supply of meat, says Dr. W. 
| F. Hutchinson in the American Magazine, 
| should be eaten at least once daily, and 
| this at breakfast, when the body needs bol- 
stering for the day's work, and when the 
digestive tract is empty. Taken then, with 
moderate exercise, such food is promptly 
assimilated and goes where it 
good, directly into the blood. 

{ heartily approve of late suppers, and 
am convinced that the human animal, like 
others, sleeps best upon a stomach filled 
with light, digestible food. Of course there 
are idiosyncracies ; there are many kinds of 
food, and what is proper for one would not 
suit another; yet there need be no departure 
from the rule. An elderly lady came to me 
not long ago and said that it was no man- 


does most 


anything before she went to bed. 





madam?” I asked. 


‘Oatmeal porridge, doctor.” 

**Well, you could not have had anything 
| better calculated to keep you awake. In 
the first place, oatmeal, no matter how pre- 
pared, is devoid of nutriment to any save 
the very strongest and hardest working of 
men. It demands for conversion into chyle 


owns and few well people can give; in 
every other instance remaining unchanged 
in the bowels until ejected as foreign sub- 
stance. Do not touch it again. Try in- 
stead a broiled bird or lamb-chop with a bit 
of toast. 

And the change was all she needed to 
make her sleep peaceful. 

The fashion of beginniug breakfast with 
oataneal porridge, that came from England 
some 
than any single habit that 





I recall. It 
food against a membrane that is already 
| torpid enough and needs sharp stimulus of 
fruit or douche of water to start gastric 
secretions, instead of a clogging mass like 
the meal, that all day long works ill until 
it is gotten rid of. Nutritious it is not, 
except to a strong person who is in for a 
hard day’s work out of doors, and then is 
in every way inferior as food to a steak and 
cup of coffee and milk. And I am glad to 
| note its partial disappearance from Ameri- 
}ean tables. 

Another habit that is productive of indi- 
gestion, is the consumption of salted fish 
and meat at the morning meal. Neither is 
| calculated to awaken the digestive act, con- 
tains any amount of nutritive food, nor is 
easy to assimilate; and this, the most im- 
|portant table function of the day, should 
| be carefully carried out. Upon it depends 
|the value of business or pleasure for the 








ner of use; she could not sleep if she ate | 


, | thing is better than that. 
What had you for supper last night, | 


| wiser than we. 
| possible, and the whole of our wedding 


jing, 


an amount of nerve power that no invalid | 


| neighbors. 


years ago, has caused more dyspepsia | 


places a layer of sticky, pasty carbonaceous | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FARM NOTES. 


It is economy to secure all the wood 


ashes for a fertilizer. 


Give charcoal to pigs occasionally to pre- 
vent acidity of the stomach. 


Florida orange growers are looking to 


Europe as a market for surplus fruit. 

The shipment of apples to Europe has 
been an unusually heavy one this year. 

Feed swine regularly and liberally of 
wholesome food, always some bulky food, 


and let each feed be eaten up clean before 


more is given. 


‘“*Ensilage” is any kind of green food pre- 
served for the use of cattle during the win- 
ter. A _ pit called a ‘‘silo” is the means 
employed to keep green fodder over winter. 
It is a method of ‘‘canning” forage. so to 
speak, similar to the canning of fruits. 
Lime is not a good application un- 
less there be a considerable amount of veg- 
etable matter in the soil already, or added 
before applying the lime or in connection 
with the lime. Lime ought always to be 
applied on the surface, especially on soils 
easily penetrated, or with the subsoil deep 
below the surface. 


In regard to the method of salting, it 
may be well to explain the action of salt 
in batter making. Independent of its effect 
as a condiment, salt has two distinct offices 
to serve: First, to remove the buttermilk as 
far as possible from the pores of the butter; 
second, to render innocuous what cannot be 
extracted. Salt attracts water from the 
buttermilk that it comes in contact with 
and also takes up the milk sugar. It thus 
effects a positive separation of the constit- 
uents of the buttermilk. At the same time 
it penetrates the latter and converts it into 
a strong brine which renders decomposition 
and rancidity difficult. In the rules quoted 


jan ounce of salt is advised to the pound of 


butter; this amount is reduced in some sec- 
tions one-third to suit the modern taste. 





ROMANTIC LOVE. 


‘I wish,” said Count Tolstoi one night, 
‘to write a novel, a romance, exposing the 
conventional illusion of romantic love. I 
have already written it, but it must be turned 
upside down and rewritten. It is too much 
of a treatise as it stands, and there is not 
enough of action in it. My object is to fill 


| the reader with horror at the result of tak- 


ing romantic love au serieux. The end to 
which the whole story will lead up will be 
the murder of a wife by her husband. It 
will exhibit the depravation of married life 
by the substitution of romantic love, a fever 
born of carnal passion for Christian love, 
which is born of identity of sentiment, sim- 


|ilarity of ideal, the friendship of the soul. 
| Upon that love, Christian love, the love of 
| brother and sister, if the carnal love can be 
|grafted it is well 


but the former, not the 
latter, is the first condition of happy mar- 
ried life. Herein the peasants teach us a 
lesson. They regard what we regard as 
romantic love as a disease, temporary and 
painful, and dangerous. With them no 
marriage is made under its influence. Any- 
The Herrstaten, 
marry by the drawing of lots. are 
Our system is the worst 


who 


ceremonial, and the honeymoon, the feast- 
and the incitement to carnality are 
directly calculated to result in the deprava- 


| tion of matrimony. 


‘‘Not in one case out of a hundred does 
romantic love 


result in a lifelong happy 
union. ‘The young people whose lives lie 


in different orbits are drawn together by 
this evanescent passion. They marry. For 
a month they are happy—perhaps even for 
a year, or two years. Then they hate each 
other for the rest of their lives, spending 
their time in paying homage to the respecta- 
bilities by concealing the truth from their 
it must be so. If Anna Kar- 
enina had married Leven she must have 
abandoned him likewise. Romantic love is 
like opium or hashish. The sensation is 
overpowering and delightful. But it passes. 
It is not in human nature not to wish to 
renew the experience. For this novelty is 
indispensable. So the wife betrays her hus- 
band, and the husband is false to his wife. 
and the world becomes one wide brothel. I 
wish to open the eyes of all to the real na- 
ture and the tragic consequences of this 
substitution of romantic for Christian love. 
I see it clearly, oh! so clearly! and when 
you see a thing that no one else secms to 
see you feel you must gather all your forces 
and devote yourself to setting forth the 
truth as you see it. This depravation of 
marriage is all because Christianity has been 
a word and nota thing. It will, however, 
be a reality again soon.” 


The French Know. 

‘‘Hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to 
virtue.” and the various imitations of 
Brown's French Dressing for ladies’ and 
children’s shoes are a very emphatic testi- 





A Pablic Good. 


Where there is smoke, there is apt to be 
fire, and where there is a crowd there is apt 
to be something going on, and reflecting 
on this excellent adage a COMMONWEALTH 
reporter strolling along Washington street 
with an eye to occurrences, noticed a num- 
ber of people going up the stairs at 298, 
and of course he followed them up. ‘‘Why 


what's this?” he inquired as arrived at the 
first landing he found himself amid bustle 


and activity 


and sixty or seventy people. 
He found on 


inquiring that it was French's 
Employment Agency, otherwise Known as 
The Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
which was for so many years at 15 School 
street, but which has recently removed to 
298 Washington street. Of course Mr. 
French’s agency is too well known to the 
people of Boston and vicinity to need any 
description, but how many people ever stop 
to consider the moral value of such an en- 
terprise to a community. One half the 
human family wants help and wants it very 
much; the other half wants work and wants 


it badly. Now the instrumentality that 
brings these two halves together, so that 


the necessity of the one will be made to 
supply the need of the other, has accom- 
plished one of the highest missions open 


to man. ‘Take for example Mr. French's 
agency. From Nova Scotia, from New 
Brunswick, from all the provinces, and 
from all the corners of New England, 
come men and women in search of work: 
they are honest, strong, capable men and 
women, but at home there is nothing for 
them to do; and honesty, willingness, and 


capacity count for little in the struggle for 
bread where there no bread to strunugle 
for. Onthe other hand, from Boston and 
all its suburbs, from factory towns and 
from housewives, and from farmers, comes 
the demand for workers, and it is Mr. 
French’s happy duty to bring these two 
classes together. and let their mutual needs 
supply each other. It is difficult fully to 
realize how much good an office of this 
kind accomplishes. When one reflects that 
this agency was established as far back as 
1858, and that day after day for all these 
years, it has been supplying the unemployed 
with the means of livelihood, and furnish- * 
ing employers ‘vith that picked reliable 

help without which their work would have 

been crippled; when one considers that 
thousands upon thousands—for this agency 

is much the largest in New England—of 

worthy people have secured places, while 

those who most needed them have secured 

their services, it is indeed difficult to esti- 

mate the benefit that has accrued to the 

community. 


Is 


Joseph A. Jackson. 


Nature never loses her equilibrium. If she 
swings out pretty far in one direction, she 
invariably swings back again as farin the 
other to keep the general balance; which 
makes it perfectly plain to the clear-think- 
ing man that the warm weather we have 
been having these six weeks or so will be 
amply compensated for by some prodigious- 
ly cold weeks in the near future. And so 
the question arises Are you ready for these 
weeks. No? Then you had better get at it. 
You will need warm garments; you will 
want furs: and thereupon the natural in- 
quiry arises—Where is the best place to get 
them? Though if you had been long in 
Boston you would not ask the question, for 
you would Know as every Bostonian does, 
that the best place Jackson’s. No 
man stands higher in the fur trade than Jo- 
seph A. Jackson, one of the oldest, best es- 
tablished and most reliable men in this bus i- 
ness. In buying articles like furs, which 
by dyeing and piecing and various unscrs- 
pulous devices can be imitated by a cheap 
article that appears passable when bought, 
but sheds the fur and looks cheap and 
shabby when worn a few weeks—in buying 
furs let me repeat it is very essential to get 
them of a perfectly trustworthy and reliable 
dealer; then you Know what you have got, 
and there are no disagreeable surprises in 
store for you after wearing them a short 
time. Next to reliability you want moderate 
prices. The combination of these two ele- 
ments is rare, but at Jackson's store at 412 
Washington street, you get them both—ab- 
solute reliability and the most moderate of 
prices. 


is 


Hoosac tunnel is now lighted as it has 
never been lighted before and as no other 
tunnel in the country is lighted. A Penn- 
sylvania electric light company has estab- 
lished a plant there that is the most com- 
plete thing of its kind. By this improve- 
ment greater safety is guaranteed travellers, 
and workmen may be engaged there with 
far greater convenience. Engineers may 
see a mile ahead under the new system of 
illumination. 


BosTon, July 12, 1883. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—Four years ago we 
had a horse so badly strained that it could only 
touch the toe of the off hind hoot to the ground, 
and we decided to give it to Mr. Ward, when you 





~ 


ie ane . induced us to try your Elixir, and the result was 4 
4 cipate yourself from your parlor carpet and | following eight hours, and no man can meet moniai of the excellence of this unparalleled nis: in one weck we put the horse to work, and y 
Ri force it to yield its place to the rightful ten- | his fellows with the serene content that “ressing. No people understand these mat- .on:inued to work him every day for two and a ; 


ants of that room it has so long closed to ! means success without a well-stored morn- 


ters as well as the French and they gave it 
fs you; to give place to yourself and your ing stomach. 


. : ry half years after 
the prize at the Paris exposition. 


R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany Street. 
a 
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ears Soap 


Fair white hands: 


15 





- 





Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—-Sold E 4 





THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler's. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot, and is unsurpassed for com 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre 
rents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres 
ure, and is comfortable the first time worn. Ladies who 
ave mene in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
© call. 


ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED 





M. A. Swift & Son.. 


33 Exchange Street, Boston 


SEA-SALT| 





*SOAP- 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and sca!p diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
& clean, fresh and Lealthy condition. Sold by 
druggists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by 
mail, one cake for 25 cts. or three for 6oc. by the 
proprietors, 


THE 


Wutnal Life Insurance (‘om'y 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 
The question is frequently asked, ‘‘What 
are the Results of Endowments 
Issued by this Company?” 
The following furnishes a lucid and satistactory 
answer : 

In 1865 a gentleman, then aged 27, applied to The 
Mutnal Life Insurance Company of New York for a 
#10,000 Endowment Policy, payable at 50, or at 
death, if prior. Premiums paid in 10 years. 

He paid 10 annual premiums of $690 each. .$6,900 00 


Less dividends drawn...........eceeeeeeees 2,230 90 | 





$4,669 10 
The Policy matured Aug. 9, 1888, and the 

Company paid in settlement.......... $13,570 30 
The $3,570.30 being unused dividends, 

This Policy bas furnished insurance for 23 years 
and now returns $283.55 in excess of 44, per cent. 
COMPOUND Interest. 

An investment that pays over 4‘¢ per cont. com- 
vound in erest, without the loss of a moment of time 
for 23 years; that is exempt from taxes, expenses 
an | care to the insured; and that furnishes insur- 
ance as « gratuity, oughtto commend itself to every 
reasonable man. 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


MAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has 
cases of 
CONSUMPTION 

and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system by 
its use. 


cured so many 


It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOU have a Cold, 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MAGEE'S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Drugzgist for it, and take only that labeled 


Cough, Bron- 





R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
532 Washington St., Boston. 


Exhibit of Woolens. 
We are pleased to announce to the pub- 
lic that our Annual Fall and Winter 
Exhibit of fabrics for Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments is now ready for inspection. All 


orders will be promptly executed, and 
at reasonable rates. 


L.D. BOISE & SON, 


Merchant Tailors, 34% Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


ag A liege stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, 
etc.. retailing for one third less than any other 
store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 
Next door to Washington street. 





| ———_____—_-——~ ms 


A RED NOSE. 


Darwin says “in man the nose is much more 
prominent than {n most monkeys.” Whether this 


of quiet sarcasm, we shall leave to “arbitration” 
for settlement. Asa passing caution, however, to 
our readers, we will say that it will be decidedly 
unsafe to turn up our poses at our ancestors. Mr. 
Hoolock Gibbon, Esq., who belongs to the monkey 


curvature of 


Nasica, who belongs to another branch of the mon- 
key aristocracy would put the most of us to shame. 
Noses, however, like tastes, differ, and that this is 
forvunate alike for our noses and our tastes po one 
will gainsay. Among the Chinese, for instance, a 
short nose is considered the most beautiful; the 
Peruvians preferred a large nose; the Persians, a 
hawk’s-bill nose; the Tartars, Caffres, and some of 
the American tribes, esteem a flat nose; while 
others give a decided preference to the pug nose 
and hooked nose. Certain tribes of Indians and of 
South Sea Islanders slit the nose down its entire 
length and insert sticks, bones, and trinkets in the 
aperture by way of adornment. With the Tahi- 
tians, to be called /ong-nose is considered an insulc. 
This prejudice is not, however, confined to sava 
ges. Olid maids of the prying kind are usually de 
picted by St. Valentine with a long nose. 

The nose is a very useful organ. 


lost art. 


of joint,” as supplanted in the affections of «noth- 


‘been there.’ 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love; 
But—why did you kick me down stairs? 


joint’’ is a well-known historical fact. 


red nose, 
over quietly. 
red-nosed chap is generally a “real good fellow." 
Have you ever been vulgarly swindled by a “red- 
nose?” Asli allow my thoughts to wander back 
over the list of those who “did-me up” for profes- 
sional cervices, | am forcibly struck by the fact 
that not one of them had a red nose. In fact the 
scamp who recently fleeced me more heavily than 
any oue vefore, has a very white nose and a com- 
plexion like that of a baby. 


Jolly nose! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 
Are dug from the mines of Canary; 

And to keep up their lustre I moisten wy lip 
With hogsheads of Claret and Sherry. 





Jolly nose! be who sees thee across a broad glass 
Beholds thee in all thy perfection ; 

And to the pale snout of a temperate ass 
Entertains the profoundest objection. 


For a big-bell ed glass is the palette I use, 
And the choicest of wine is my color; 

And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues 
The iuller [ fill it—the fuller. 


I have not been avie vo find much in the medical 
works about the red nose. In fact, so little, that 
my suspicions have been aroused. Whether this 
is because it is a delicate subject with the doctors 
or from regard for the feelings of their patients, I 
can’t »a:. Dr. Richardson, of Londen, who has 
dosed the world with sense and nonsense in about 
equal proportions, briefly dismisses the whole sub- 
ject by saying that “the bloom on the nose which 
characierizes the genial toper is the established 
sign of alcoholic action on the vascular structure.” 
The Nestor of journalism, my brilliant friend, Mr. 
Chas. A. Dana, in a recent article in the Sun, says 
cheese is good to cure a red nose. He says noth. 


is intended merely asa cold statement of fact, or 
whether the creat naturalist was indulging in a bit 


aristocracy, if angered, might point to the aquiline 
his olfactory organ, and when it 
comes to the question of length, Sir Si mnopithecus 


It did not take 
Eve long to find this out, and her descendants cer- 
tainly have not allowed her discovery to become @ 
If any one is so obtuse as to requirea 
lengthy explanation of what we mean, let him turn 
to Webster fur the definition of “led by the nose.” 
The same authority defines “to put one’s nose out 


er. How delightful this is, only he knows who has 


Eve began by “leading” poor Adam “by the 
nose.” That it resulted in “putting his nose out of | 


All manner of fun 18 poked at the possessor of a 
Let us stop for a moment to think it 
Has it ever occurred to you that the 


Thurber wrapped one up, which. I think, Mr, 
Dana toek home with him. In the interest of sci. 
;}ence and the red nose, we shall be glad to hear 
further from Mr. Dana. 
It is a bad thing to have ared nose, because most 

| people think that it was brought about by whiskey 
drinking ; and, while this belief is justified in a 
} majority of instances, it is not always the case. 
| One of our most prominent men has a nose as red 
| a8 @ rooster’s comb, and I know that he never 
| drank a drop of liquor in his life. He will carry it 
| with him to his grave. Cheese, if eaten frequently 
j and in large quantities, as has been claimed, may 
| delay reddening of the nose, but if a man Is a con- 
‘iirmed toper the whiskey and the cheese will have 
| @ tuesle, and the whiskey will ultimately get there, 
| and fresco the nose for him in the most approved 
| style. 

| Im addition tothe alcoholic cause and exposure 
| to sun-light, gluttony, tight Jacing, nasal catarrh, 
| nasal tumors, chronic enlargement of the tonsils, 
will also cause this ditatlonen. Many a temper. 
ate woman or abstinent maid has been made mis 
erable, and all on account of her red nose being 
associated with the generally accepted cause. A 
little loosening of her stays might have ended her 
misery, even though her waist thereby became less 
sylph-like. 

1 have mentioned gluttony. I sometimes wonder 

when my memory wanders back to earlier days, 
that there were not more red noses among the 
pretty little gluttons on whom I lavished, after 
theatre, suppers at Delmonico’s. Some people stuff 
themselves the livelong day, take little or no exer- 
cise, and then they wonder at the color of their 
“leading” organ. Those who are hearty eaters, 
without being also hearty drinkers, and who be- 
come afflicted with the dreaded disfigurement, 
should literally take to following their nose. If 
| catarrh or some form of nose or throat disease is 
suspected as the cause, then go and see some “ley- 
el-headed doctor who knows.— Medical Classics. 


ae THE TAJ. 


Mr. M. M. Ballou, in his latest book of travels 
writes an interesting account of his visitto Agra, 
a city of 40,000 inhabitants, containing the Taj 
Mahal, tne tomb of the wife of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, which he thus describes : 

It is the most interesting edifice in India and 
one of the most beautiful in the world. A tomb in 
this country means a magnificent structure of 
| marble, with domes and minarets, the walls in- 
laid with precious stones, and the whole sur 
rounded by gardens, fountains and artificial lakes, 
covering from 10 te 20 acres. Cheap as labor is in 
India, the Taj must have cost some fifteen millions 
of dollars, and was 17 years ia building. The Mo- 
gul Emperor resolved to erect the most superb 
monument ever reared to commemorate a woman's 
name, and he succeeded, for herein Mohammedan 
architecture reached its height. The mausoleum 
is situated in a spacious garden, the equal of 
which can hardly be found elsewhere, beautiful to 
the eye and delightful to the senses, with fragrant 
flowers, exotic ana indigenous. This grand struc- 
ture, with the ripeness of centuries upon it, is in 
| ruin; all is fragrant and fresh as at the hour when 
| it was completed. It is of white marble 300 feet in 
| height, the principal dome being 8 feet high, and of 

such exquisite form and harmony is the whole that 
it seems almost to float in the air. 

In the centre of the Ta), beneath tne glorious 
dome, are two raised and ornamented marble 
frames, covering the resting-place of the emperor 
and his wife. How appropriate is the inscription 
at the threshold: “To the memory of an nndying 











love.” As we stand beneath the cupola, let us re- 
peat in a low tone of voice a verse from Longfel- 
low’s “Psalm of Life;”’ instantly there will roll 
through the dimly lighted vault above a soft and 
solemn repetition, which will sonnd as though 


voices were repeating the psalm in the skies. Noth- 
ing finer or more lovely in architecture exists than 
this faultless monument, this ideal of saracenic 


art. 








ing, however, as to the kind of red nose that it is 
good for. Alcoholic indulgence is @ eeoremees | 
cause. Prolonged exposure to the sun’s brilliant | 
rays is also a cause. This isa by no means uni. | 
portant question. I gaze atthe Sun daily. Is the 
cheese to be eaten at the same time, or just before, 
or after? Will Mr. Dana please specify the kind 
of cheese? I remember a most delicious and ex- | 
quisite dinner given by that genial bon-vivant 

Francis B. Thurber, at which Mr. Dana was pres- 





You can live at home and make more money at work for -: 


' Maine 


is thas at anythang else in the world. Either sex jal! ages. (on: 
by outfit FRER. Teruy “REE. TeuB&Co.. dugusta, 


ent. So was that sturdy old patriot, General But- 
ler. I n-ticed that Mr. Dana liked the Holland 
cheese very much, and, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 





Absolutely Pure. 


The 
strep, and wholesomeness. 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


More economical 


competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 105 


| Wall Street, N. Y. 
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Facts wortn Knowing. 


Wim. P. Thompson, of 31 Milk street, 
does wood engraving of the most artistic | 
character. The new heading of Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH is a specimen of his chaste and 
tasteful workmanship. 


A good restaurant is a thing of necessity 
and a joy forever. Anybody in the vicinity 
of 19 and 21 Hawley street, at morning, 
noon or night, may pleasantly appease his 
appetite by dropping in at Nat Merrick’s. 
His noon lunch is most excellent; his break- 
fasts and suppers are just as good, and his 
cigars and wines are quite worthy of com- 
mendation. 


Though Atchison stock holders have been 
somewhat down in the mouth of late, the 
fact still remains that many discreet in- 
vestors have made a good deal of money in 
the stock market, and there is much more 
still to be made; byt it is important to deal 
with responsible people. Brown, Riley & 
Co., Bankers and Brokers, at 9 Congress 
street and 4 Congress square, are reliable 
beyond a peradventure, and money placed in 
their hands is safe. 


Something new and something that will 
appeal to all whose teeth need attention 
and whose do not?—is Dr. Hollace’s method 
of inserting artificial teeth without a plate. 
This renders them absolutely natural and 
entirely avoids the difficulty in taste and 
speech that the piate always produces. Call 
on the Doctor at 157 Tremont street 
room 2 


There is no reason in the world why the 
parlor stove should not be an ornament and a 
delight, rather than an eye sore and a carking 
care. B.D. Milliken & Co. manufacture a 
stove enamel that makes an ordinary stove 
a thing of beauty and the pride of the 
family. 


The trouble with most preparations of 
cod liver oil is, that it makes a man sick to 
take them; but there is one—thanks to Dr. 
Alexander B. Wilbor-—that not only cures 
coughs and consumptive tendencies as no 
other does, but at the same time is truly 
pleasing to the palate. Wilbor’s Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and Phosphates are indeed a boon 
and a blessing. 


If you are going to be married, if you are 
getting up a party, or if you are simply 
expecting a few fricnds around for the 
evening, there is no place like Fera’s the 
confectioner at 162 Tremont street, to get 
cake and ice cream and fancy ices where- 
with to celebrate the occasion. His restau- 
rant is just the place for ladies and gentle- 
men to get a delightful lunch or a delectable 
supper 


If you want any steam or gas fitting at- 
ténded to, there is no one who will do it in| 


amore satisfactory manner, than James E. 
Hooper of 1 Province Court and 14 1-2 
Province street. He also has upright steam 
bollers, steam blowers and all such appara- 
tus. 


It is to be hoped that you need no doctor, 


but if you do, the quickest way not to need | 


one, is to consult Dr. 
690 Shawmut avenue. 
FITS; All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s 
Great Nerve Restorer. No fits after first 
day's use. Marvelous cures. Treatise and | 
2,00 trial bottle free to Fit cases. Send to 


Herbert E. Small of 


Dr. Kline, 931 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. $2. 00 and $2. 50 per Doz. 


**Love Me Love My Deg, ” 


Is an expression more full of meaning than | pictures. 


casually appears. There is no animal be- | 
longing to the so-called lower orders of cre- 
ation that gets such a hold upon human 
affection as the dog. 
faithful and so affectionate. Every worthy | 
owner of a dog will be pleased to know 


that Dr. G. Walton, of 111 Kingston street, | 
a specialty of canine dis- | 


has long made a 
eases, and treats most successfully all the 
ills that dogs are heir'to. He keeps the best 


kinds of dog biscuits and soaps and all the | 


other articles so necessary to the happiness 
of the well- bred dog. 


Do udbmsies ese Now! 

They do. Hereisone. A cushioned ear 
drum has been invented that when worn is 
quite invisible, perfectly comfortable, and 
always in position, and, wonder of wonders, 
absolutely cures deafness. It is called | 
Peck’s Patent 
Drum,” and ean be obtained from F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York. 


Quite Gratuiious. 





He is so honest, 80 | 


|Greenwood’s 
Improved Cushioned Ear | 


It is really quite gratuitous to call atten- 


tion to D. P. Isley & Co.’s great assortment 
of furs and their London dyed, Alaska seal 
garments; for everybody knows ard has 
Known for years the great superiority of 
their goods. 


Look Out for Cold Weather, 


For it will come soon, and then you will 


want a warm house. LeBosquet Bros. have 


the best and most improved steam-heating | 


apparatus, and they make a specialty of 
heating private residences. Full particulars 
will be given at their omnes | 82 Union street. 


Thomas Jefferson and John Adams were 
the two presidents who died on the same 
day. July 24, 1826, is the date of the death 
of each. 


BOSTON 


COMMONW EALTH. 





MASSACE 


AND MAGNETISM. 
MRS. OR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A, over Stowell & Co | 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
ment of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debil- 
ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, | 
and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians | 
and to past patients. Also, instruction Given in | 
Massage. 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to land 2 to 6, and Sunday After- 
noons. 


THE BEACON HILL 


FLOWER STORE, 


5S 1-2 Park Street. 


supplies Choice Fresh Flowers and Tasteful De- 
elgns for every occasion at much Lower Price 
than any other Store in <a Do not mistake 
the number. 8. WAX, Proprietor. 


: W. 0. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and, 42 Commercial Wharf. 


RO 


TOOTH POWDER 


PORMULA BY A FAMOUS DENTIST 
Absolutely pure and harmices. Price, 25 ct» at Lu gists, 
er malled. B.M.B. Co., 35 & 38 Central Wharf, Boston 






| 
| 


pes 


DAILY 


Milk, Cream and ice Cream 


DELIVERY, 


80 Ruggles Street. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Cafe, 
ais Washiagten Street. 


CABINETS 


ONLY 





Not club 


ys but first class photos, war- 
| ranted equ 


in finish and artistic lighting to any $7 


A. M. GENDRON, 
Photographer, 13 Tremont Row, 


ver the Massachusetts Boot and Shoe 
Store. 
| WE HAVE NO OTHER STUDIO AND NO SUCCESSOR: 


Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
| 690 SHAWMUT VE., BOSTON. 





| _ Office honrs from 1 to 4, and 
Tto 9 P.M. 
| Sundays from 4 to 6 P.M. 
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Mier The Shortest Line 
— TO — 


‘Texas, Mexico and California 


of cars via Laredo from St. 
exico. The Shortest and Quick: 
rough Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars- 
is to Loe Angeles and San sco. 


Only one chan; 
Louis to City of 
jet Line. 


, Bt. 
| bys 4 lime that does it. "Only Direct Line 


he Great Hot *prings of Arkansas 
| Tickets via this Route on sale at all coupon ticket 
offices ia the United States. 
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commen 
cith fair 


wauty ow- 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
flat busta, ete., 
which can be reme- sent you sealeu, by 
died by the use of return mail, 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


E. MARSH & CO., Madison Sq.. Philadeimhie 


WATER BUGS 


Wee »A c t i re, 
Clear them out with our 
EXTERMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mall, 60c 

BARNARD & CO., 

459 |Waehington st. 


Night Keys from $1.00 per Dozen 
upwards. 


JOHN MEANEY 


LOCKSMITH. 


Repairing a Specialty. 
62 CORNHILL, 


montals, wil i lx 








BOSTON . 


WEAK MEN! & 


Fecha oe 
Peston “UPRE oe ge 
ieee Settee 


Se ound without pain or tion. 
oars Clinique, 16 Tremoat t St, Boston. 








and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


FERA, 


CONFRCTIONER. 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. | 


Wedding Cake, lee Cream, Fancy Ices, etc. 
Costume Snappers in great variety. 


162 — STREET. 


BOSTON | “ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY _ 


WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE 
646 Pages. Price, $1.00. Published Ly 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. i 


Mailed promptly on receipt of p rice. 
sale by booksellers gener ally. 


ANIDROSIS. 


Ladies and gentlemen of integrity, who are in search @ 
a lucrative profession at home, should inve stigate the —_— 
human vitalizer (Compound Vapor Bath) asa source of 
income in practice, and sale of domestic outfits, bce 


Also fo 


mand of which increases as the public learn that de- 
— of poison must leave the body by this ing 
uxury. O. W. F. Snyder, of Chicago, and many others, 
have copied my cuts to deceive the pe ople. Look out for 
them. DR. CONANT, F, Skowhegan, Maine. 


Law, Collections, Divorces-°°2"5 


CLAIMS collected anywhere; vo charge unless 
successful. Divorces obtained by authorized law- 
an ogg vr. adultery, non-support, 
runkenness py | terms. Call or address, old 
office, EDWARDS CO., 10 State street, Boston 

Letters answered. 





} and cormending ¢ 


TRON MOUNTAIN LL 4 ELLIOTT’ 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
aaLNVA SLNADV 





A SAFE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Catarrh, Neuralgia, 


ASTHMA, HEADACHE, 


HAY FEVER, HYSTERIA, tuurmACHE, Etc 


Can be carried conveniently in the pocket or hand 
bag. A cure guaranteed or money refunded. 
4@~ Send for Circulars.{ 


161 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO ILL, 








BEST 


Finish. 
Children 
50 .70 .%. 
Misses 
0 .% 2 
Young Ladies 
1.0 110 


‘SHIPPERS: OF 


2 PRINTED MATTER 





AND —— 


‘Small Merchandise Parcels 


Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; | 


Are invited to ascertain the 


National Express C0.’ 


RATES and FACILITIES for handling 
such business to points witain the 
| United States Before arranging to send them in 
any other manner. Call, send Sostal. or telephone 
(call 440), to our 


 Princival Boston Office. 67 Franklin St. 





MOORE & WOOD? 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition —s 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Provt=es Court, & 5, Boat 





OUTING. 


THE MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


LEADING FEATURES : 


Hunting, Athletics 
Camping, | Yachting. 
Fishing, Canoeing, 
Cycling, Buating. 
Baseball, | Footbali, 
Driving, Etc., Ete. 


ALL WINTER AND SUMMER SPORTS. 
TERMS. 
$3.00 Yearly.---Single Copies, 25 Cents 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


OUTING COMPANY, Limited. 


23309 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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_ INSURANCE. 





THE FARMERS 


LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. BANKERS AND BROKERS. 








BROWN, ———s 
RILEY &CO., NEW ENGLAND 





OF KANSAS. | 9 Congress Street and 4 Congress Square. Au Life Inst ( 
Capital, ecccceccesetescsccoses $600, 000 Orders in a pr Ro gems im Boston, New a 8% my Baltimore. | ranee 0. 
Cash Paid, ie sae $500, 000 | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N. -Y. Stoc ok Ex. 1 Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y ‘Cotton Ex. | SOS rere een aans See, 
Present Guarantee, -------- $1,000,000 | === shire — MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘y Assets, Dec. 31,’87--$19,073,430.58 
7% Guaranteed Mortgages: | | Liabilities «..-+..-. 16,480,082.42 


6% Debenture Bonds. 


These Bonds run Six Years and are secured | 


by a Deposit of First Mortgages with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO., 


Trustee. 
Safe as human foresight can make. Office: 


84 Devonshire and 20 Water Sts.. 
A. C. 


Boston. 
Goss, Manager. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO.,|; 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
INCORPORATED. 


Offers 6 Per Vent. Debenture Bonds —its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN 
KANSAS, representing a value of two and one-half 
times the amount of bedentures, and held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust Company, of 
Boston, Mass., for the protection of the holders of 
the Debentures. Interest payable semi-annually 
at the office of the American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany in Boston, Mass. 

Also 7 per Cent. Guaranteed “arm Mort- 
gages, representing not over 40 per cent. of the 
present value of the property; interest semi-annu- 
ally, and remitted direct to the holder. Every loan 
is inspected by an ent of the company who is 
also a stockholder. “Kiso, agents for the purchase 
and sale of Bonds, Stocks, Commercial Paper and 
Real Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securities 
we offer. 


Eastern Office Room A, 31 State St., Boston. 
Ww. M. MICK, Manager. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 
INSURANCE, 


27 Kilby Street, and 34 Exchange Place. 





JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fitting 













Jet Tube 
me, Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Proviuce Court, 
& 141-2 Province 
St., Boston, 

Mass. 
NoTE.— For 
lars of Steam 
represented ip this | 
= cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above | 
address. 





Val AS MILK, 

; So disguised that the most 

. delicatestomach can take it. 

Remarkable as a 

, FLESH PRODUCER. 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


he 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST | 


and 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 


CHILDREN, and CHRONIO COUGHS. 
Aut Devecwrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


ate 


For particulars, sealed by mail, send stamp to 


DR. E. S. FRANCES, 


26 Bromficid St., Boston. 





J,ECARTER &C0 


Attended to. 


— for Parson's | 


articu- | 
lower | 


its curative properties, and its users as to its refreshing, invigorat- 
ing and purifying effects. It is the ACME of all that is CHOICE in a 
}/ TOILET SOAP or perfume. S ENAMEL 
| BE CONVINCED. . a= 
SALE UNIVERSAL. PRICE 25 CENTS. oe ia 
Established in aie. 0 RUST. 


LMOST AS PALATABLE 


preparation of its class for the relief of | 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL | 





$2,593,348.16 


F P. C RA \ M “ ( 0, LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| lasued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
| policies. 
| Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur. 
render and paid. ry insurance values to which the 
| 38 Water Street, opposite Boston Post Office. 


| insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Senate. 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Petroleum Bought, Sold and Carried on Margin. | 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
| application to the a 8 Office, 

Private Wires to New York and ——a- 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


W. N. REID & C0. - Public Accountants, 


Jos, M. Gl ABENS. Vice Pres. 
- TRULL Secretar 
EXPERT AUDITORS AND IN /ESTIGATORS. SPECIALISTS OF PARTNERSH 
CORPORATION BUSINESS. Negotiations conducted for me re hants and others requiring additional 
capital. Consultations confidential. Inventors and publishe: - of Handy Book-keepers and improved 
money-savingmethods. 21 Pemberton Square, oom 2 


“Wwe, B. TURNER, ‘Nest. -Seo. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
CONSOLIDATED REAL ESTATE mus NRT AMERICAN 


OF BOSTON, INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICE-~--No. 24 Congress Street, Room 9, Boston, Mass. ‘NO. 70 STATE ST., 


This Trust is formed for the a eee 
terms satisfactory to t | | SILAS PEIRCE, President. 


LYMAN MASON, | 

DAVID LORING, | SUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. 

Bankers & Com- CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


#8 mission Brokers Also, Boston office of sev- 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions, Oil and Cotton eral first-class Stock Com- 
BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH OR CARRIED ON MODERATE MARGIN. panies of other States. 


Direct communication with all Exchanges. 331 Washin nt. Telephone 752. Latest 
financial news and ay" from all Exchanges. 





urchase and care of such Real Estate as may be offered on 
e Trus.ees, which may be learned on application. 


{ Trustees. D. LORING, Manager. 
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CROSBY & CO., BANKERS & BROKERS, i WM = 
No. 5 Congress Square, Boston, Mass. eoF Wii | [le Fos 

eer eanasda, Dacasiea wives and quod oatia. Caneagiodanie bers b Wren bes | | wae BF 
Fond Cheng. Exclusive wi 1 good ice. Correspondents—Doran & Wright Co., New B meme 
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JHOP TOILET SOAP! 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 


COMPLEXION SOAP AND SKIN BEAUTIFIER. 


| 
| It has the endorsement of Chemists as to its purity, Physicians as to 








PARLOR PRIDE 
STOVE 













~~“ oes 


Manufactured by 


Parlor Pride Manuf’ Co 
B. D. MILLIKEN & 00., 


Proprietors, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—G3LNVHHVM 3JTLLO8 AYIAI— 


F. W. SHERIDAN & CO, 


SIGN PAINTERS, 


House, Store & Office Painting. 


HANDSOME 






“ULIBAA OPT B St BA0ZS 22 V2YyM GIO[D JO ped FoWy3 w qa Aydde 


pure Suysn asojaq [Ta 930g 943 Zurjeys ‘Aprysse> SUOHIaIP Mojog 


SIGNS AT NEW YORK 
PRICES. 


33 Province Street, Boston- 
Hallock’s Museum of ‘Anatomy 





Dr. 


Shows all parts of the human body in health and 
disease. Call and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 
Lucina Cordial for nervous debility, w akness, 
oremature decay, mental, physical prostration. 
This sure remedy is compored of the most sooth. 


ROOFING. 


ing, strengthening and invigorating medicine in Slate. Tin, Copper and Gravel Roofing 














the whule vegetab'e kingdom, and is the moat per- 
fect antiaote for this obstinate class of maladies 
ever discovered. Used by young, middle aged and 
old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
to all parts of ne aes curing a Saag who 
have pever seen the inventor, restoring them to 
sound health. Nervous sufferers, wherever you 

may be, don’t fail to obtain this wonderful remedy. T H 0 M A S J - H I N D ’ 
Price $5. It is warranted mango oy OFFICE 101 MILE ST., 

oes i eon a patients Applied and Repaired in the best possible manrer. 
or make no charge. DR. F. HALLOCK & CO., Tin Roofs a Specialty. 

110 Court Street, Boston. No. 5 Province Court, Beom 5, 


Also Agent for Warren’s Natural As- 
phalt Roofing and Roofing Materials, 
and Three Ply Ready Roofing. 


Special attention given to Repairing. 


SMOKE 6. 6. A. 


‘IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHER 


FACTORY--376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


CANCERS 2 


and Tumors CURED; no knife ; 
book free. Drs. MCMICHAEL " 


No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. Boston 














BOSTO N COMMONWEALTH. 





BUY YOUR FURZ 


OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSES. 





JOSEPH A. 


412 


JACKSON, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


One of the Oldest and Most Reliable Dealers in LADIES’ FURS. 
SEAL GARMENTS ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER. 





SCHOOLS. 


Ws NEWTON ENGLISH AND OL ASAICAL 
SCHOOL. Thirt —— it ee Se 
, Sept. 19,1888. A fam aed day ecb 

te 6ex0s; prepares Pay. 
ee and Pad an ~ 


st = and honorable 
to NARHANEL TALL manhood. Bena for Newton, ay od 
At home Tuesda 
Mile. EUCHARISTE PICHETTE, 


Teacher of French Literature and 
Conversation, 
in Schools, Classes, or at Private Residence. Pu 
pils Atted ‘for 


school for 





Ave. 





INSTRUCTION. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Vocal Teacher, 


HAS RESUMED LESSONS. 
PUPILS PREPARED FOR OPERA. 
a Rooms 178-179 Tremont Street. 

CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
PIANO, HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 


Miller Mall, 1566 Tremont Street. 


_ STATIONERS, PRINTERS, a 


GEO. E. CROSBY & C0, 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 


A 8 
city Punting ol oh nde tata tore 





























DRUNKARDS 


in drink is 


to be 
{at Pais wate Gea wish v0 rid youreclt of all de- 
ae oF See pee ee can do so if you will 


“Pfeil’s Antidote for Alcholism.” 


Ordinarily one bottle is sufficient to enact a cure, 
three to five at the tive- 


per bottle. No wae 
to ry tt We 
Geo. C win “ps 


A Soe forward \ dozen to 
eae oF onneee. Charges | POT 
Send for circular 


PFEIL & co, 
155 N, Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED 


With Your Mitk send a postal card for team to 

aatiaud you will receive strictly pare milk, deliv. 

ered aia seasonable hour, eny where in Boston. 

One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 

A. BR. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 
Plain. 


prepaid 


. 





for college in one year. 306 Columbus | ~ 





FITS CURED BY OLD} SPECIALIST 
PHYSICIAN, 


BOTTLE OF MEDICINE FREE. 


We WARRANT our REMEDY ww cure the 
WORST CASES, and are the ONLY PHYSICIANS 
who do = to prevent ke ur being IMPOSED 
UPON b peg FALS NAMES, and who are 

NOT TORS use Others fail is no reason 
for not using this medicine. Give express and 
post-office. It COSTS you NOTHING. Address 
Asahel Medicai Bureau. #1 Broadway,} New York. 


#100 REWARD. 


|TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, riagbone 
cockle swints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first "started, 
callous of all kinds; will cure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Merbus and Diarrh rhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Pruggiata and 
Grocers. 


Dr. U. 1] 

DEAR sia,—I wish to express to you the pleasure 
and entire satisfaction afforded me by your admin- 
istration of the Vegetable Anesthetic in the case 
of the infant seven months old, upon which I oper. 
ated at your office yesterday. Although it oceupied 
over fifteen minutes, you kept the child insensiple 
to pain. With the advantage of perfect safety and 
entire absence of disagreeable after-cffects, the 
Vegetable Anwsthetic certainly ought to be pre- 
ferred to any other. 1 thank you for the opportu- 
nity of testing and proving its merits. 

Yours, truly, 
L. A. PHILLIPs, M. D. 
165 Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 
ly safe and pleasant substitute for chio- 
a ame = nitrous — gas and all other an- 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr. U, K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, by my ggeine Bd mt sustal : _ supers 
oxygen to 8 m to sustain trous 
wae rh on as ad administered, is destitute of this life- 
giving roperty, and tends 2 roduce convulsions 
The youngest child, nthe most ensitive lady, and 
most sensitive y 
those ha disease and lun ae 
inhale this va per ao impunity. It palates the 
blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the authority in the profes- 
sions, recommend 
nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
By Fotaweres of various ca ties. It 


nistered the same as itrous Ox 
but it does not prod and 
to admin- 


= sometimes does. I a pared 
ister the VEGETABLE Val R to ents at 
aay cy set = apm in or out of the city, who are 
le in health and are not able to call at my office. 
on is by! —. 
Sabie on | the genuine “ Bos- 
trade and public gen- 
to particularly inquire 


Vapor,” which is the 
trade mark on all cyiinders. 
Pp 8 and tists are cortially pine ng ee 
on the merits of this new Vegetable 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


278 Tremont Street. Boston. 


A NEW COFFEE POT 


T BEATS THEM AL 


AGENTS COIN MONEY 

, Selling it. Sa. over it. Apply for 
Territory at once. 

WiALMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Jan. 18, 1885. 











NORMAN McDONALD & CO., 
Monumental Marble and Granite Works. 


DESIGNS FURNISHED FREE. Particular attention paid to Lettering and Cleansing Monu- 
mepts in the Cemetery. 


212 AND 214 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Adjoining the James Russell Lowell estate, near Mount Auburn. Newton, Watertown and Mt. Aubuin 
horse cares pase the entrance. Orders recelvod by mail 


BOSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 EL.W STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots anil Overshoes Hepaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. HRubber Soles applied te 
Leather Boots 
Ali kinds of 6 ustom Boots and Shoes made to Meagure. 
Price List for Leather Work : Tap ing Men's Boots, 50c. ; heeling, 
Be. a yy tM Bo ts, 45c.; Heeling, 2vc. Tapping Women's 
Boots, 45c eeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, lic. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of ome 5 pene 
Lot of Shoes that have been sonmized 
not ealled for. All kinds of Men's = 
ais” Boots aud Shoes at weer Low Prices. 























—~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.~— 
Cough, Catarrh =, slntuenag, Cholera Sorbus, yt nea Mourne ex dace, hal om = 


Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness 

AS MUCH JH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 

Valdas iad ah Cans peer ner eas acters ieee Yancnan at Cres Cate 
ORIGINATED BY AN oo FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who or order direct from us, on pew ee Sn te that the money shall be 


wy fants | oa pe oan a oe Retail pres .— — Fao rd gi to mid 


pamphlet oun free. 


GENERATION "AFTER "GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 
GRIFFITH’S , 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All wil new and improved Troy machines enable 


as to execute every description Ot Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR sSKrvSciaLTy! 

SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed po Dyed ——* te new. Also 


ptha cleans‘ng. 
oatad post for — to cali. 


offices throughout a 
proper, B a, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 
Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 4531-2. 


PERSON 

trouble, hay fever, 
sight. My int . ler - 
monisls, Der. 


AG nth TS 














Removed to 47 Cornhill 
Bargains in Wall Papers 


Remember the number—4?{Cornbill, 
J. W. GERRY. 





throat 

of eyesor bad 
Write for testi- 

tg St.,. Buffalo, N, Y. 


WANTED, 








